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WILD  PITCH: 

HOW  AMERICAN  INVESTORS  FINANCED  THE 
EARLY  GROWTH  OF  BASEBALL 

BY  JASON  ZWE1G 
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Courtesy  of  the  National  Baseball  Library,  Cooperstown,  N.Y. 


Wealthy  private  investors  in 
Denver  and  Miami  recently  an- 
nounced that  they  will  shell  out  $95 
million  per  team  to  land  National 
League  expansion  franchises  for  their 
cities.  With  the  prices  for  baseball 
teams  so  high  they're  lost  in  the  sun, 
some  experts  think  that  a few  clubs 
may  end  up  selling  shares  to  the 
public.  What  the  public  does  not 
know  is  that  the  idea  of  the  common 
fan  owning  a stake  in  the  local  team 
is  nearly  as  old  as  baseball  itself  — 
and  has  usually  been  a disastrous 
proposition  for  the  small  investor. 

Baseball  originated  in  recogniz- 
able form  in  the  mid-1840s,  and  by 
the  Civil  War  it  was  drawing  huge 
crowds — although  the  players  were 
typically  bankers,  insurance  menand 
merchants  who  scorned  any  pay- 
ment for  their  pastime.  In  the  1860s, 
baseball  clubs  were  just  that:  social 
clubs  whose  members  were  entitled 
to  sit  in  reserved  seats  at  the  ball 
park  and  to  lounge  at  the  club's 


smoking  rooms.  Some  also  pro- 
moted other  sports,  like  skating  and 
bicycling.  A typical  club  had  about 
200  members  and  charged  annual 
dues  of  $25  or  so. 

The  champion  club  of  1868  was 
the  New  York  Mutuals,  an  ostensi- 
bly amateur  team  owned  largely  by 
Boss  Tweed  of  Tammany  Hall.  He 
sank  at  least  $7,500  into  the  team  — 
and  regularly  hired  players  for 
"Clerkships  in  Tax  Offices,  Inspec- 
torships of  Streets,  Sewers,  Docks 
and  other  city  places." 

Amateur  clubs  did  charge 
admission  — 50tf  for  men,  children 
25tf,  ladies  free  — but  the  receipts 
went  strictly  to  meet  expenses  and 
pay  salaries  to  club  officers.  Aside 
from  membership  dues  and  gate  re- 
ceipts, baseball  clubs  also  raised 
money  through  charity  balls  and 
benefit  dinners.  Some,  including 
the  Cincinnati  Buckeyes,  were  joint 
stock  associations. 

But  baseball  was  not  cheap. 


Teams  often  traveled  more  than  4,500 
miles  per  season,  at  a cost  of  at  least 
$7,000.  In  1869,  the  Forest  City  club 
of  Rockford,  111.,  had  to  print  720 
advertising  broadsides  in  order  to 
gross  $700  at  the  gate  - which  it  split 
50-50  with  its  opponent,  the  Wash- 
ington Olympics. 

With  razor-thin  profit  margins 
— in  1869  the  Philadelphia  Athlet- 
ics grossed  $8,530.36  and  netted  just 
$6.34  - an  amateur  club  could  be 
wiped  out  by  cost  overruns.  The 
New  York  Clipper  of  Mar.  27,  1869, 
describes  one  of  the  first  bankrupt- 
cies in  baseball  history:  "The ' Buck- 
eyes' have  about  given  up  the  ghost, 
or  in  other  words  have  abandoned 
their  grounds  to  their  creditors.  The 
stockholders  having  been  sued  by 
the  men  who  had  erected  their  im- 
provements, and  the  skating  season 
having  proved  a flat  failure,  and  the 
rents  of  the  ground  having  more 
than  swallowed  all  the  other  income, 
the  stockholders  filed  an  answer 
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asking  for  a receiver  to  take  charge 
of  the  whole  matter  and  assess  them 
equitably." 

Still,  there  was  filthy  lucre  to  be 
made  in  this  genteel  game.  Harry 
Wright,  the  son  of  an  English  crick- 
eter, began  paying  a few  players  as 
early  as  Oct.,  1860,  when  his  note- 
book records  a game  of  "Profes- 
sionals vs.  Ametures."  In  a three- 
day  series  of  cricket  and  baseball  in 
Oct.,  1862,  he  charged  10<f  admis- 
sion, grossing  $188.11  and  netting 
$158.51.  He  also  "sold  to  Mr.  James 
for  $100  the  priviliege  of  furnishing 
refreshments."  The  next  summer 
Wright  noted  that  two  games  be- 
tween the  Brooklyn  club  and  the 
New  York  Mutuals  had  grossed 
$209.93.  Expenses  included  $25  for 
team  photographs,  $10.35  for  print- 
ing and  advertising,  $10  for  1 bar- 
rels of  ale,  $8  for  barkeepers,  $4.50 
for  "Segars  1 boxes,"  $2.75  for  175 
pounds  of  ice  and  37  c for  drinking 
glasses.  After  all  that,  the  clubs 
netted  $188.1 1. 

In  Nov.,  1868,  Wright  organ- 
ized the  first  openly  professional 
baseball  club,  the  Cincinnati  Red 
Stockings,  as  a joint  stock  associa- 
tion capitalized  at  an  unprecedented 
$15,000.  All  the  players  were  paid. 
The  Reds  swept  across  the  nation  in 
a baseball  blitzkrieg,  demolishing 
every  team  they  faced.  In  the  1869 
season  they  traveled  10,879  miles 
by  railroad  and  steamboat,  crush- 
ing their  opponents  by  a cumulative 
score  of  2,395  runs  to  574,  for  a 
record  of  57  wins  and  no  losses. 
They  were  often  watched  by  more 
than  10,000  spectators  at  up  to  50c 
each,  and  the  crowds  gambled  tens 
of  thousands  of  dollars  on  them. 
Cincinnati  made  a $1,700  profit  on 
the  season  (although  it  later  turned 
out  that  the  team  was  $1 ,000  in  debt). 

Right  off  the  bat,  imitators  got 
into  the  game,  pitching  shares  in 
baseball  clubs  and  stadiums  through- 
out the  land.  In  Oct.,  1869,  Chicago 
fans  put  up  $20,000  to  buy  stock  in 
the  new  White  Stockings.  The  next 
month,  the  Cincinnati  Excelsiors 
sprang  up,  with  $12,000  in  stock 
subscribed  by  "influential  citizens" 
— whose  shares  were  wiped  out 
when  the  team  failed  within  a year. 
On  Jan.  20,  1871,  the  Boston  Base 
Ball  Club  was  organized  by  Ivers 


W.  Adams  and  the  defecting  Harry 
Wright  with  $15,000  in  common  stock 
at  $100  a share.  The  Troy  Hay- 
makers were  financed  for  the  1871 
season  with  $10,000  in  stock.  Even 
a Louisiana  Base  Ball  Park  Associa- 
tion was  born  in  1870  to  finance  a 
field  in  New  Orleans;  150  shares 
were  placed  at  $25  each. 

The  New  York  Clipper  noted  on 
Dec.  12,  1870:  "This  list  of  profes- 
sional clubs,  organized  as  stock 
companies  for  1871,  includes  the 
Boston,  Indianapolis,  Olympic, 
Brooklyn,  Haymaker,  Athletic, 
Maryland,  Pittsburgh,  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  and  Mutual  clubs,  in- 
volving an  investment  of  capital 
exceeding  $150,000." 

In  1870,  even  "Jubilee  Jim"  Fisk, 
the  organizer  of  the  Erie  Railroad, 
got  into  baseball.  Fisk,  the  Clipper 
noted,  "has  organized  a base  ball 
club  with  a view  of  taking  the  wind 
out  of  the  sails  of  the  Mutual  Club 
next  season."  Fisk's  Erie  club  ap- 
pears to  have  failed  within  a season. 

Lu red  by  word  of  Ha rry  W righ t ' s 
profits,  investors  hurled  cash  into 
the  game,  and  the  business  became 
as  unpredictable  as  a knuckleball. 
The  baseball  chronicler  Henry  Chad- 
wick recalled  in  1876  that  "hitherto 
the  fraternity  have  gone  into  profes- 
sionalism in  a helter-skelter  man- 
ner, just  as  the  crowd  rushed  to  the 
California  diggings  in  1849;of  course 
rich  placers  have  been  discovered 
by  some,  and  the  customary  disap- 
pointments have  been  met  with  by 
others." 

From  the  first  swing,  the  earli- 
est baseball  stock  companies  had 


the  same  problems  that  modern  fans 
and  owners  grumble  about:  over- 
paid players,  high  ticket  prices,  and 
overcapitalized  ball  parks.  With 
treasuries  full  of  shareholders' 
money,  teams  swung  for  the  fences 
— and  often  ended  up  striking  out. 

Today's  complaints  about  high- 
priced  players  have  plenty  of  prece- 
dent. In  1871,  one  writer  lamented, 
"at  least  $10,000  is  necessary  to  in- 
sure anything  like  a thoroughly  good 
nine;  and  twice  the  amount  would 
be  necessary  to  secure  the  pick  of 
the  professionals  of  the  country." 

In  1 869,  Cincinnati's  entire  player 
payroll  was  $9,000.  The  next  sea- 
son, Chicago  paid  $2,000  each  for 
top  players,  as  its  captain  was  un- 
der orders  to  "get  them  at  any  cost." 
In  1871,  Wright  had  to  spend  nearly 
$10,000  of  the  Boston  club's  initial 
capital  on  the  salaries  of  just  four 
players  he  lured  from  the  amateur 
Rockford  Forest  Citys.  Pitcher  Albert 
Spalding  (who  later  founded  the 
Spalding  Sporting  Goods  Co.)  alone 
cost  Boston  $2,500  his  first  year.  By 
1875,  Boston's  player  payroll  hit 
$20,685. 

Red  Stocking  boosters  gave  $50 
Treasury  notes  to  the  team's  stars  in 
1869  to  dissuade  them  from  joining 
the  crosstown  Excelsiors.  Signing 
bonuses  reached  $115  in  early  1870, 
and  later  that  year  the  Troy  Hay- 
makers advanced  a player  $195  to 
keep  him  from  jumping  to  Chicago. 

In  Nov.,  1870,  Cincinnati's  di- 
rectors complained  that  "the  expe- 
rience of  the  last  two  years  has  taught 
us  that  a nine  whose  aggregate  sala- 
ries exceed  six  or  eight  thousand 
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dollars,  cannot,  even  with  the  strict- 
est economy,  be  self-sustaining." 
The  directors  voted  to  change  the 
club  from  pro  to  amateur.  The 
members  overruled  them,  and  the 
club  went  bankrupt.  The  Reds  were 
not  revived  until  the  season  of  1875. 

In  late  1873,  the  Philadelphia 
White  Stockings  were  formed.  At 
$50  a share,  "the  stock  has  been 
rapidly  taken  up,"  noted  the  Phila- 
delphia Dispatch.  Most  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  White  Stockings'  stock 
subscription  went  to  pay  top  play- 
ers like  first  baseman  Connie  Mack 
and  pitcher  Arthur  "Candy"  Cum- 
mings, master  of  the  "twist,"  or 
curveball.  By  the  time  the  team  in- 
corporated at  the  end  of  1874,  it 
was  on  its  way  to  bankruptcy;  it 
did  not  last  through  the  season  of 
1876. 

Shareholders  overspent  else- 
where too.  After  spending  $7,000 
on  "fitting  up  a park,"  the  Chicago 
team  went  under  following  the  sea- 
son of  1 871 . There  was  a new  stock 
issue  the  next  spring,  but  no  team 
was  fielded  again  until  1874.  The 
Washington  Olympics,  who  ap- 
parently issued  their  shares  in  1 870, 
squandered  some  of  their  money 
building  a press  box  at  the  ball 
park.  The  Olympics  did  not  sur- 
vive past  the  season  of  1872. 

No  wonder  Henry  Chadwick 
recalled  in  1881  that  stockholders 
were  "a  class  of  men  who  have 
done  the  game  more  injury  in  the 
past  few  years,  than  perhaps  all  the 
incompetent  managers  put  to- 
gether." But  it  was  easier  to  criti- 
cize the  shareholders  than  to  be 
one.  The  season  of  1872  was  brutal. 
The  Philadelphia  Athletics  were  one 
of  the  few  teams  that  made  money 
that  year,  earning  a measly  $8.39 
on  gross  receipts  of  $26,047.23.  The 
Forest  Citys  of  Cleveland  hiked 
salaries  to  hang  onto  their  best 
players,  but  the  extra  cost  drove 
them  into  receivership  before  the 
end  of  1872;  they  played  just  21 
games,  losing  15. 

After  finishing  the  1872  season 
$4020.38  in  debt,  Boston  reorgan- 
ized. Stockholders  had  to  surren- 
der 100  shares,  then  another  $1,050 
in  stock  was  sold ; without  $3,000  in 
membership  dues,  the  team  might 
not  have  lasted  into  the  season  of 
1873. 


The  Troy  Haymakers  reorgan- 
ized too;  $1 0,000  in  stock  went  down 
the  drain.  In  1872,  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une reported  that  fewer  than  a dozen 
of  Troy's  leading  men  — "embar- 
rassed by  the  evils  which  always 
attend  a great  number  of  stockhold- 
ers" — raised  $30,000  to  create  a 
"close  corporation."  Three  years 
later  the  Haymakers  went  bust  again. 

The  Panic  of  1873  hurt  atten- 
dance for  several  years.  In  1875,  13 
professional  teams  began  the  sea- 
son, and  three  disbanded  before 
August;  three  more  were  unable  to 
finish  the  season.  In  1876,  two  of  the 
eight  pro  clubs  failed. 

Still,  investors  wanted  to  get  on 
base.  The  St.  Louis  Brown  Stock- 
ings were  organized  in  1875  with  a 
$20,000  stock  offering;  they  died  in 
the  season  of  1877,  $4,000  in  debt. 

In  1878,  the  Providence  Gray 
Stockings  were  founded  with  $5,000 
in  stock,  but  the  team  spent  $6,200 
on  its  grounds,  so  it  had  to  sell 
$10,000  more  stock  in  two  offerings. 
The  Grays  were  national  champi- 
ons in  1884,  winning  20  straight 
games,  but  they  finished  fourth  in 
1885.  Watering  the  stock  was  not 
enough  to  save  the  club.  After  minors 
that  the  Grays  would  be  sold,  first 
for  $25,000,  then  for  $6,600,  the  club 
appears  to  have  simply  gone  bank- 
rupt before  the  season  of  1886. 

Baseball  shares  appear  to  have 
traded  privately,  and  no  detailed 
records  of  stock  prices  seem  to  sur- 
vive. But  trading  may  have  been 
fairly  active:  The  New  York  Clipper 
claimed  in  1872  that  Boston's  stock 
"is  the  best  paying  investment  of 
any  of  the  baseball  enterprises."  Since 
the  Red  Stockings  were  deep  in  debt 
that  year,  the  Clipper  seems  to  have 
been  referring  not  to  dividends  but 
to  market  price. 

Baseball  investing  did  have  its 
rewards:  After  the  directors  of  the 
Boston  Red  Stockings  declined  to 
pay  a $10  dividend  following  the 
1875  championship  season,  they 
arranged  for  the  team  to  play  a game 
against  the  shareholders.  The  in- 
vestors barely  lost,  25-23,  but  the 
Red  Stockings  threw  left-handed, 
batted  one-handed,  and  gave  the 
shareholders  five  outs  per  inning. 

The  prosperity  of  the  late  1870s 
made  baseball  a hit  again.  Chad- 
wick boasted  in  1878  that  "ten  years 
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ago"  baseball  games  had  drawn  just 
10,000  spectators  paying  a dime 
apiece,  while  now  "nearly  50,000 
pay  half  a dollar."  He  added,  "the 
aggregate  receipts  from  professional 
matches  played  from  April  to  No- 
vember in  1877  foot  up  the  large 
amount  of  over  four  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars!  The  Boston  club's  re- 
ceipts alone  in  one  season  have 
reached  the  large  total  of  $38,000." 

By  the  beginning  of  the  1880s, 
teams  had  squashed  players'  sala- 
ries down  below  $2,000,  and  most 
clubs  were  charging  a profitable  50c 
admission.  The  National  League, 
founded  in  1876,  introduced  the 
reserve  clause,  which  eliminated  the 
costly  liability  of  players  jumping 
from  one  team  to  another. 

For  a brief,  glorious  period, 
public  shareholders  made  good 
money.  Harold  Seymour,  in  Base- 
ball: The  Early  Years,  writes:  "The 
Philadelphia  Club  of  1884  had  total 
receipts  of  $39,582.84  and  total 
expenditures  of  $33,554.05,  leaving 
a balance  of  $6,028.79.  The  share- 
holders got  three-quarters  of  this 
surplus.. ..In  1885  the  club  did  better 
than  twice  as  well  financially,  end- 
ing up  with  $13,106.68,  which  was 
divided  the  same  way  as  the  year 
before." 

But  as  profits  mounted,  compe- 
tition stormed  back  onto  the  field. 
In  1881  some  Midwestern  industri- 
alists, including  several  beer  bar- 
ons, got  the  clever  idea  of  charging 
just  25<f  admission  and  serving  al- 
cohol at  games,  positioning  them- 
selves as  a middlemarket  alterna- 
tive. The  American  Association, 
precursor  of  the  modern  American 
League,  was  born  - and  another 
bidding  war  with  it.  By  1885  James 
O'Rourke,  a star  for  the  National 
League's  New  York  Base  Ball  Club, 
was  making  $4,500.  Dirty  tricks 
were  common:  in  1885,  the  man- 
ager of  the  N.Y.  Nationals  raided 
the  American  Association's  N.Y. 
Metropolitans  by  sailing  with  two 
Mets  stars  to  Bermuda,  where  he 
signed  them  out  of  the  reach  of  any 
other  club. 

Another  challenge  arose  in  1 889 
with  the  Players'  League,  a group  of 
clubs  owned  partly  by  the  players, 
partly  by  outside  investors. 

The  competition  among  the 


leagues  was  bloody.  In  1889  at 
least  three  rookies  made  $2,500  a 
year.  Chadwick  figured  that  in 

1 890  the  National  League  lost  more 
than  $200,000,  while  the  Players' 
League  lost  at  least  twice  that  — 
after  projecting  first-year  profits  of 
$240,000. 

In  1889,  the  National  League 
declared,  "during  the  past  five  — 
and  only  prosperous — years,  there 
have  been  paid  in  cash  dividends 
to  stockholders  in  the  eight  League 
clubs  less  than  $150,000,  and  dur- 
ing the  same  time  League  players 
have  received  in  salaries  over 
$1 ,500,000.  The  balance  of  the  profits 
of  the  few  successful  clubs,  together 
with  original  capital  and  subsequent 
assessments  of  stockholders,  is  rep- 
resented entirely  in  grounds  and 
improvements  for  the  permanent 
good  of  the  game,  costing  about 
$600,000."  Even  a sturdy  stock  like 
the  Brooklyn  Base  Ball  Co.,  Ltd., 
earned  just  $185.67  on  $117,801.35 
in  gross  receipts  in  1891. 

Years  later  Albert  Spalding  es- 
timated that  by  1890  the  value  of 
baseball  teams  "had  been  whittled 
down  to  less  than  ten  cents  on  the 
dollar."  Peace  finally  returned  in 

1891  when  the  National  League 
bought  out  the  American  Associa- 
tion; the  Players'  League  had  col- 
lapsed the  year  before.  As  baseball 
teams  became  more  stable  and  more 
profitable  in  the  late  1890s,  larger 
investors  began  squeezing  out  the 
smaller  ones. 

By  1889,  the  Philadelphia  Ath- 
letics had  only  500  shares,  owned 
by  just  18  men.  While  a handful 
did  own  small  lots,  three  men  con- 
trolled 100  shares  each.  Shares 
rarely  traded;  the  Philadelphia  Secu- 
rities Manual  for  1893-94  records 
that  the  Philadelphia  Ball  Club,  Ltd ., 
had  150  shares  of  common  stock, 
par  value  $100,  but  that  no  Phillies 
shares  had  been  traded  on  the 
Exchange  since  at  least  1888.  Such 
an  illiquid  market  made  it  rela- 
tively easy  for  baseball  magnates 
to  buy  out  the  minority  interests  of 
public  shareholders.  Ownership 
moved  into  fewer  hands,  and  base- 
ball became  mostly  a business  of 
moguls.  Grumbled  one  newspa- 
per in  1894:  "There  is  probably  no 
business  - unless  it  is  the  gas  office 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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“For  a company  doing  business  internationally, 
a New  York  Stock  Exchange  listing  is  a must.” 

“I  started  Nike  25  years  ago  in  my  mother’s  laundry  room.  Today,  Nike  is  a 
$2.5  billion  athletic  footwear  and  apparel  company  operating  in  76  countries 
around  the  world.  We’re  truly  an  international  company  now,  and  there’s  nothing 
that  puts  an  exclamation  mark  behind  that  any  better  than  an  NYSE  listing. 

“The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  will  help  us  attract  shareholders  outside  the 
U.S.,  and  increase  Nike’s  global  visibility.  My  advice  to  companies  that  qualify  to 
list  on  the  NYSE?  Just  do  it.” 

The  most  liquidity.  The  highest  visibility.  The  fairest  pricing.  The  broadest 
access  to  the  greatest  number  of  investors.  Just  a few  of  the  reasons  why  so  many 
outstanding  companies  list  their  shares  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
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THE  ICEMAN  GOETH 

In  the  19th  Century,  as  the  United  States  ex- 
panded southward  and  westward  into  warmer 
territory,  ice  was  a hot  business.  Dozens,  per- 
haps hundreds,  of  ice  companies  were  publicly 
traded,  including  The  Municipal  Ice  Manufactur- 
ing Co.  of  New  Orleans,  which  in  1892  floated  the 
bond  whose  certificate  is  partly  shown  here.  Whole- 
salers in  the  north  cut  ice  out  of  frozen  lakes  with 
horse-drawn  ice  cutters,  which  worked  much 
like  farm  plows.  The  300-pound  blocks  of  ice 
were  stored  in  icehouses  built  below  ground  or 
along  the  banks  of  a shady  stream.  Insulated  in 
sawdust,  the  blocks  lasted  year-round  and  could 
be  shipped  hundreds  of  miles,  then  sawn  into 
smaller  blocks  for  resale. 


As  the  population  kept  moving  off  the  farms  and  into  the  cities,  it  became  ever  more  important  to 
keep  meat  and  dairy  products  cool.  After  the  ammonia  compressor  was  perfected  in  1872,  it  was 
possible  to  manufacture  large  amounts  of  ice.  The  first  refrigerated  railroad  freight  cars,  in  1877, 
helped  make  Gustavus  F.  Swift  the  nation's  biggest 
meat  mogul. 


It  seemed  that  the  ice  business  would  grow  for- 
ever. In  the  early  20th  Century  icemen  still  delivered 
shining  25-pound  ingots  of  ice  to  homes  and  busi- 
nesses for  about  15 <t  apiece.  And  in  Sept.,  1927,  the 
brokerage  firm  Hoagland,  Allum  & Co.  took  out  this 
full-page  ad  in  The  World's  Work  Advertiser.  It  is  a 
chilling  reminder  of  how  fast  a new  technology  can 
devastate  an  industry,  and  how  important  it  is  to 
take  a broker's  pitch  with  a shaker  full  of  salt.  That 
very  same  year,  General  Electric  introduced  the 
cheap,  reliable  Monitor  Top  household  refrigerator, 
and  the  ice  industry  began  melting  away.  The  fridge 
became  the  country's  most  popular  appliance  - by 
1950,  90%  of  U.S.  homes  had  one  - and  the  ice 
industry  was  doomed. 

However,  ice  still  attracts  cold  cash:  In  1977,  the 
Saudi  government  talked  about  hiring  nuclear  sub- 
marines to  tow  icebergs  from  Antarctica  to  the  des- 
ert kingdom,  but  the  Saudis'  French  contractor  went 
bankrupt  with  $620,000  in  debts.  And  in  1984,  a tele- 
vision executive  made  a splash  by  importing  glacial 
ice  from  Greenland  and  selling  it  in  Bloomingdale's 
gourmet  food  department  for  $7  per  35-ounce  bag. 
Sales  were  lukewarm. 


ONE  of  AMERICA’S 

10  greatest  industries — and  growing 

More  than  $800,000,000  is  invested  in  ice  manufacturing 
plants,  whose  output  sells  for  $300,000,000  a year.  Pro- 
duction of  ice  has  risen  from  10,000,000  tons  in  1904  to 
50,000,000  tons.  Per  capita  consumption  has  increased 
from  240  pounds  a year  to  715  pounds. 

Tet  today  only  40%  of  American  homes  use 
ice  and  only  8%  use  it  throughout  the  year. 

There  is  no  "saturation  point"  in  sight. 

Consolidation  of  icc  companies  into  large  corporate  units, 
now  taking  place,  is  placing  icc  manufacture  in  the  cate- 
gory of  “big  business."  First  mortgage  bonds  of  icc  com- 
panies, which  return  a somewhat  better-than-average 
yield,  demand  your  careful  consideration  as  an  investment. 


90% 


of  the  families  in  the  United  States  have 
incomes  up  to  $3,000  a year.  These 
families  are  the  permanent  market  for  icc. 


Write  for  booklet  on  Ice  Company  Bonds 

Hoagland,  Allum  & (o- 


Courtesy  of  Mickey  Knowlton,  Knowlton's  Ice  Museum, 
Port  Huron,  Mich. 
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A DAY  AT  THE  BEACH 


In  the  19th  Century,  summertime  turned  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Washington  into  enormous 
brick  ovens.  City  dwellers  fled  the  stifling  heat  en 
masse.  In  September,  1881,  the  temperature  hit 
101. 5°F  in  Philadelphia  and  passed  104°F  in  Wash- 
ington; but  in  Atlantic  City  the  mercury  peaked  at 
92°F,  while  Cape  May  had  a high  of  just  85°F.  No 
wonder  25  companies  were  operating  resorts  along 
the  Jersey  shore  in  the  early  1880s. 

Cape  May,  the  nation's  earliest  seaside  resort,  got 
its  first  guest  house  around  1800.  By  1819,  steam- 
boats were  running  regularly  to  and  from  Philadel- 
phia. Passage,  with  carriage  fare,  was  $5.  By  1856, 
so  many  city  dwellers  were  flocking  to  Cape  May  in  the  summer  that  steamboat  fares  had  come  down  to  $1 .50 
- which  included  entertainment  by  an  onboard  comedy 
team. 

In  1863,  the  Cape  May  and  Millville  Rail  Road  Co., 
an  arm  of  the  West  Jersey  line,  finished  laying  track 
into  the  resort  town.  Tourists  deluged  into  Cape 
May,  and  fashionable  Philadelphians  built  summer 
homes  there.  In  1883,  Cape  May  had  27  hotels  with 
3,750  guest  rooms;  prices  ranged  from  $2  to  $4  a day 
and  $10  to  $25  a week.  The  Stockton  Flotel,  built  in 
1869  at  a cost  of  some  $300,000,  had  more  than  1,000 
rooms.  The  Sea  Breeze  Excursion  House  was  built  by 
the  Cape  May  and  Millville  Rail  Road  in  1868  for  day 
guests;  dinner,  featuring  local  oysters,  crab,  and  fowl, 
cost  50c.  In  the  1880s,  three  express  trains  a day  ran 
from  Philadelphia  to  Cape  May.  The  80-minute  trip 
was  $1.75  one  way. 

Atlantic  City,  built  in  the  1850s,  became  a boomtown.  Two  railroads,  the  West  Jersey  and  the  Camden  & 
Atlantic,  poured  Philadelphians  into  the  coastal  resort.  A railroad  guidebook  published  in  1883  said  of  At- 
lantic City,  "in  summer  the  city  is  literally  a hive. ..the  Mecca  of  every  person  in  the  Pennsylvania  metropolis 
who  has  a day  to  spare." 

Vacationers  at  the  Jersey  shore  rented  flannel  bathing  suits  for  25c  and  lolled  on  the  beach  under  brightly 

colored  umbrellas.  They  could  also  hire  boats  and  go 
angling  for  bluefish,  or  rent  rifles  to  hunt  for  ducks 
and  geese;  there  were  even  gunners-for-hire  who 
would  shoot  game  to  order,  so  the  most  sedentary 
guest  could  boast  of  his  hunting  prowess.  After  a 
day  at  the  beach,  vacationers  danced,  bowled,  played 
billiards,  or  strolled  on  the  boardwalks  and  along 
streets  paved  with  seashells. 

In  1868,  Atlantic  City  became  the  first  winter  sani- 
tarium on  the  east  coast,  ensuring  that  visitors  would 
come  to  partake  of  the  sea  air  year-round.  Cape  May 
stuck  with  the  shorter  summer  season,  and  by  the 
1890s  its  popularity  had  waned. 
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BLUE-RIBBON  PERFORMANCE 
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An  agricultural  depression  in  Germany  in  the  1840s  sent  farmers  flocking  across  the  Atlantic  to  buy 
farmland  in  the  American  midwest.  The  excellent  port  of  Milwaukee,  low  taxes,  and  fertile  land  attracted 
thousands  of  Germans  to  Wisconsin.  They  became  both  suppliers  and  customers  of  local  breweries,  growing 
barley  and  other  grain,  then  drinking  the  beer  made  from  it.  Beer  had  not  been  very  popular  in  the  United 
States  until  then,  but  it  took  off  as  the  Germans  introduced  it  to  their  new  neighbors. 

Best  & Co.,  ancestor  of  Pabst  Brewing  Co.,  produced  300  barrels  in  1844  — delivered  by  oxcart  at  $5  a 
barrel.  By  1850  it  was  brewing  2,500  barrels  at  the  same  price.  Production  quadrupled  by  1857,  while  the 
market  absorbed  a price  rise  to  $7  a barrel.  In  the  festive,  prosperous  mood  that  followed  the  Civil  War,  beer 
boomed:  Best's  production  shot  from  14,139  barrels  in  1866  to  100,593  barrels  in  1874,  making  it  the  nation's 
largest  brewer,  far  ahead  of  rivals  like  F.  & M.  Schaefer  and  Jacob  Ruppert. 

Frederick  Pabst,  who  joined  Best  & Co.  in  1864  and  put  his  name  on  the  company  in  1889,  was  a master 
marketer.  He  distinguished  his  beer  with  a blue  ribbon  tied  onto  every  bottle,  sponsored  fireworks 
celebrations  to  honor  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  put  the  company  name  on  everything  from  railroad 
timetables  to  matchboxes.  The  company  owned  dozens  of  saloons  that  served  Pabst  exclusively.  In  1889, 
when  Pabst  brewed  over  a half  million  barrels  of  beer,  the  banking  firm  of  H.D.  Faulkner  proposed  merging 
Pabst  into  a giant  trust  with  rivals  Schlitz  and  Blatz.  The  suggested  sale  price:  $8  million,  $3  million  above  book 
value.  Pabst  turned  it  down. 

To  penetrate  new  markets,  Pabst  built  hotels,  restaurants  and  theaters  - all,  of  course,  serving  his  beer  - 
including  the  Majestic  Theater  in  Manhattan,  where  The  Wizard  of  Oz  opened  in  1903. 

From  1919  to  1933,  Prohibition  killed  many  breweries,  and  Pabst  lost  more  than  $400,000  in  the  early  1920s. 
Under  Frederick's  son  Fred,  Jr.,  whose  1908  stock  certificate  is  reproduced  here,  the  company  weathered  the 
drought  by  shifting  production  from  beer  to  soft  drinks,  processed  cheese,  and  malt  sweeteners.  In  the  lean 
years,  Fred  Pabst,  Jr.,  even  shared  corn  and  milk  from  his  farm  with  employees  at  his  factories.  Today  such 
paternalism  is  hard  to  find. 
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The  bicycle  business,  appropriately  enough,  has  a cyclical  history. 


Invented  in  France  in  1861,  the  bicycle  - or  velocipede,  as  it  was  then  called  - was  introduced  in 
the  United  States  in  1866.  By  1869,  "velocipeding"  was  all  the  rage  among  adults  and  children  alike. 
Promoters  in  such  cities  as  New  York,  New  Orleans,  Buffalo  and  Philadelphia  spent  thousands  of 
dollars  to  build  indoor  stadiums  that  seated  hundreds  and  featured  wooden-floored  race  courses. 
The  "Velocipedrome"  typically  doubled  as  a skating  rink,  exhibition  hall  or  theater.  The  speed  races 
often  were  challenging  matches,  with  two  rivals  putting  up  $500  apiece,  winner  take  all,  while  the 
spectators  bet  thousands  of  dollars  more.  Manufacturers  promoted  their  machines  by  supplying 
velocipedes  to  the  best  riders.  Purses  of  $50  to  $75  were  awarded  to  the  rider  who  could  make  five 
laps  around  a Velocipedrome  without  touching  the  "tiller,"  or  handlebars;  to  the  rider  who  could 
balance  himself  or  herself  the  longest  on  a motionless  bike  (more  than  a minute  was  a good  time);  or 
to  the  best  "slow  rider"  who  could  crawl  around  the  course,  barely  turning  the  "treadles,"  or  pedals, 
sometimes  taking  more  than  4 minutes  to  cover  100  yards.  The  fad  lasted  only  a couple  of  years.  By 
1870  velocipeding  fell  off  as  a spectator  sport,  surpassed  by  events  that  could  accommodate  bigger 
crowds  - and  generate  greater  gambling  revenues  - like  baseball,  horseracing,  and  even  cricket  and 
"pedestrianism,"  or  speed  walking. 

By  the  1890s,  however,  bicycling  had  regained  its  popularity  - not  as  a spectator  sport,  but  as  an 
individual  and  group  activity.  As  the  population  became  more  urban,  getting  around  by  horse 
became  less  practical,  and  trains  simply  did  not  go  everywhere.  By  1892,  the  bike  business  was  so 
competitive  that  the  U.S.  Patent  Office  had  to  set  up  a special  department  just  to  handle  applications 
for  bicycle  patents  - and,  of  course,  those  excellent  inventors,  the  Wright  Brothers,  had  to  struggle  as 
bicycle  makers.  Until  World  War  I,  Americans  bought  more  bicycles  than  automobiles,  but  the  speed 
and  carrying  capacity  of  the  automobile  eventually  knocked  the  bicycle  to  the  side  of  the  road.  By 
1960,  bikes  were  considered  mere  toys:  nearly  95%  of  the  bicycles  in  the  U.S.  were  owned  by  children. 
Concerns  about  physical  fitness  and  the  ecology  finally  brought  adults  back  to  the  market,  pushing 
bicycle  sales  from  just  3.7  million  in  1960  to  13.8  million  in  1972.  The  next  year,  15  million  bikes  were 
sold  in  the  U.S.,  but  sales  toppled  to  just  over  7 million  in  1982.  By  last  year,  sales  rolled  back  up  to 
10.8  million.  While  unnerving  for  investors  in  such  bicycle  makers  as  Huffy  Corp.,  these  quick  crashes 
and  recoveries  are  nothing  compared  with  the  volatility  of  the  early  days  of  the  bicycle  business. 
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BACK  TO  NATURE 


Willmurt  Lake,  in  the  Adirondacks,  recalls  every  man's 
favorite  fishing  spot. 


Horace  Greeley  (1811-1872)  was  the  influential  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Tribune  who,  in  1855,  was  quoted  by  his  biogra- 
pher as  having  said  to  aspiring  young  men:  "The  best 
business  you  can  go  into  you  will  find  in  your  father's  farm  or 
in  his  workshop.  If  you  have  no  family  or  friends  to  aid  you, 
and  no  prospect  open  to  you  there,  turn  your  face  to  the  great 
West,  and  there  build  up  a home  and  a fortune." 

Another  famous  trout  fisherman,  the  architect  Stanford 
White,  signed  the  Nissequogue  Trout  Club  bond  certificate. 
As  a partner  in  McKim,  Mead  & White,  he  was  responsible  for 
many  glorious  buildings,  including  the  Metropolitan  Club  in 
New  York,  the  Washington  Arch,  and  the  original  Madison 
Square  Garden. 


White  was  shot  by  Harry  K.  Thaw  in  a lover's  quarrel  over  a chorus  girl.  Thaw  was  incarcerated  in  the 
Tombs,  New  York's  notorious  jail.  His  famous  last  request  was  dinner  from  Delmonico's,  then  as  now  a 
superb  Wall  Street  restaurant. 


Summertime  also  brought  leisurely  boating  on  the 
Central  Park  lake  and  strolls  by  the  Belvedere  fountain, 
which  Commodore  Vanderbilt,  the  owner  of  this  $100,000 
bond  dated  1862,  may  also  have  enjoyed. 


Summer  activities  in  New  York's  parks  included 
driving  in  a fine  'coach  and  four'  with  footman,  as  in 
this  lovely  New  York  County  bond  of  1877,  issued  to 
the  Dime  Savings  Bank  of  Williamsburgh,  whose 
shares  still  trade  on  the  N.Y.  Stock  Exchange  (recent 
price:  $4). 
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Collectors  now  have  the  opportunity  to  share  the  almost  two  hundred  year 
history  of  the  world’s  foremost  private  security  printer. 

Write  or  call  today  for  your  complimentary  subscription  to  Engravings,  an 
informative  newsletter  about  the  collectible  products  and  activities  of  the 
American  Bank  Note  Company. 
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This  City  of  Memphis  obsolete  bank  note  was  printed  by  the  American  Bank  Note 
Company  shortly  after  the  Civil  War.  It  is  featured  on  a new  souvenir  card  honoring  the 
15th  International  Paper  Money  Show,  and  is  intaglio  printed  from  the  original  plates 
held  in  the  ABN  archives. 


American  Bank  Note  Commemoratives,  Inc. 

7 High  Street,  Suite  412,  Huntington,  NY  11743 
1-800-533-ABNC 


Exclusively  represented  by  Paul  W.  Schmid,  Inc. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  STOCK 
EXCHANGE  TURNS  200 


Last  year,  the  Philadelphia 
Stock  Exchange  proudly  cele- 
brated its  bicentennial,  which 
commemorated  the  birth  of  free 
markets  and  celebrated  the  first 
stock  exchange  in  this  coun- 
try. 

While  officially  founded  in 
1790  as  the  Philadelphia 
Board  of  Brokers,  the  Phila- 
delphia Stock  Exchange  can 
trace  its  genesis  back  before 
the  American  Revolution.  In 
1746,  outgoing  mayor  James 
Hamilton  recognized  the 
need  for  a central  meeting 
place  dedicated  to  mercan- 
tile trading  and  contributed 
a sum  of  150  pounds  for  that 
purpose.  The  following  is 
an  excerpt  from  the  minutes 
of  the  Oct.  7,  1746,  meeting 
of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of 
Aldermen: 


financier  Robert  Morris,  and 
banker  Thomas  Willing  pursued 
Mayor  Hamilton's  plan.  Fol- 
lowing the  lead  of  these  four 
prominent  businessmen,  more 


chants  and  speculators  gathered 
in  coffee-houses,  sampling  im- 
ported chocolate,  tea,  coffee  and 
tobacco  while  waiting  for  shares 
to  be  offered  or  for  news  to  ar- 
rive from  the  port. 

Many  commodities  were 
traded  at  Philadelphia's  London 
Coffee  House,  including  slaves. 
Aside  from  its  role  as  a market 
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This  1866  Philadelphia  & Gray's  Terry  stock  certificate  features  a vignette  of  the 
1834  Exchange  building,  still  standing  at  the  corner  of  3rd  & Walnut  Streets  in 
the  Society  Hill  section  of  Philadelphia. 


"James  Hamilton,  Esq.,  Mayor, 
represented  to  the  board  that  as  it 
had  been  customary  for  the  may- 
ors of  this  city,  at  the  going  out  of 
their  office,  to  give  an  entertain- 
ment to  the  gentlemen  of  the  cor- 
poration,  ne  intended  in  lieu 
thereof,  to  give  a sum,  equal  at  least 
to  the  sum  usually  expended  on 
such  occasions,  to  be  laid  out  in 
something  permanently  useful  to 
the  city,  and  proposed  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  Pounds  to- 
wards erecting  an  Exchange  or 
some  other  public  building.  The 
Board,  taking  said  proposal  in  con- 
sideration, unanimously  approved 
of  the  same." 

Mayor  Hamilton's  successors 
shared  his  commitment  to  or- 
ganizing an  exchange,  and  con- 
tributions to  the  building  fund 
flowed  in  for  several  years.  How- 
ever, it  was  not  until  1753  that  a 
quasi-business  plan  for  the  or- 
ganization finally  emerged  as 
East  India  merchant  Archibald 
McCall,  attorney  Tench  Francis, 


than  two  hundred  Philadelphia 
merchants  contributed  348 
pounds  to  purchase  a building 
from  the  estate  of  William  Penn's 
daughter  Letitia.  By  May,  1754, 
the  remodeling  was  complete, 
and  the  London  Coffee  House 
was  opened  by  William 
Bradford,  a printer,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Front  and  Market  Streets. 
The  special  funds  donated  by 
the  retiring  mayors  were  not 
used,  but  instead  were  spent  on 
building  a new  city  hall.  Using 
the  London  Coffee  House  as  a 
combination  cafeteria-and-ex- 
change  was  based  on  the  Euro- 
pean model.  In  17th-Century 
Amsterdam  and  London,  mer- 


center, the  London  Coffee  House 
became  a forum  for  political  dis- 
course. As  the  colonists  felt  more 
oppressed  by  the  King's  tax  poli- 
cies, the  political  sentiments  in 
the  Coffee  House  quickly  be- 
came what  the  British  consid- 
ered seditious.  Not  surprisingly, 
the  London  Coffee  House  was 
closed  by  the  British  when  they 
occupied  Philadelphia  in  1777. 
For  the  next  fifty  years,  the  City 
T a vern,  which  was  la  ter  renamed 
the  Merchants  Coffee  House, 
became  the  hub  of  Philadelphia's 
business  life. 

One  of  the  first  stocks  traded 
in  Philadelphia  was  the  Bank  of 
North  America,  created  by  Act 
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In  1731,  Benjamin  Franklin  founded  the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia;  fifty 
subscribers  put  up  40  shillings  each.  This  is  one  of  its  descendants. 


of  Congress  on  Dec.  31,  1781. 
The  initial  offering  consisted  of 
1,000  shares  of  common  stock  at 
a par  value  of  $400  each.  Also 
popular  were  stocks  in  local 
turnpikes,  which  did  a lively 
business  collecting  tolls  as  mer- 
chants bustled  back  and  forth  to 
New  York,  Baltimore,  Washing- 
ton, and  Western  Pennsylvania. 
And,  after  Benjamin  Franklin 
pioneered  the  stock-subscription 
library  in  1731  and  the  mutual 
fire  company  in  1736,  library, 
fire  company,  and  insurance 
stocks  were  traded  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

The  first  Exchange  building 
unrelated  to  a tavern  or  coffee 
house  was  not  built  until  1834, 
but  Philadelphia's  strategic  lo- 
cation gave  it  the  largest  stock 
exchange  in  early  America.  Even 
before  the  Revolution,  Philadel- 
phia had  become  the  third  great- 
est business  center  in  the  British 
Empire,  after  London  and  Liv- 
erpool, thanks  to  its  position  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  and 
Schuylkill  Rivers.  As  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  gave  way  to  the 
Industrial  Revolution,  trading 


in  bank  stocks,  turnpikes  and 
government  bonds  was  suc- 
ceeded by  burgeoning  activity 
in  the  shares  of  young  industrial 
companies  such  as  railroads,  ca- 
nals, coal  mining,  steel  and  in- 
surance. With  independence, 
local  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers could  take  full  advantage 
of  the  rich  resources  that  lay 
inland  along  the  river  routes,  in- 
cluding coal,  iron  ore,  and  pe- 
troleum, which  was  discovered 
in  northwestern  Pennsylvania  in 
1859.  By  1860,  Philadelphia's 


factories  produced  an  esti- 
mated 30%  of  all  the  manu- 
factures in  the  U ni ted  States. 

But  in  1825  the  Erie 
Canal  opened,  enabling 
New  York  to  attract  more 
cargo  ships  and  eventually 
surpass  Philadelphia  as  a 
center  of  international 
commerce.  Boats  from  Eu- 
rope soon  began  to  dock  in 
New  York  before  sailing  to 
Philadelphia.  Therefore,  it 
was  not  unusual  for  New 
York  traders,  armed  with 
advance  word  of  important 
news  from  London  or  Paris, 
to  catch  a stagecoach  and 
take  advantage  of  the  trad- 
ers at  the  Philadelphia  ex- 
change. 

But  the  City  of  Brotherly 
Love  struck  back.  One  Phila- 
delphia broker  devised  a com- 
munications network  linking  the 
two  exchanges  by  signal  stations 
atop  certain  high  points  in  New 
Jersey.  Stock  prices  and  other 
news  were  flashed  from  station 
to  station  with  mirrors  by  day 
and  with  lanterns  at  night,  re- 
laying the  in  formation  nearly  1 00 
miles  in  as  little  as  ten  minutes. 
Then,  in  1846,  the  Philadelphia 
Stock  Exchange  introduced  the 
telegraph  to  the  investment  com- 


One  of  the  many  companies  that  brought  up  mineral  wealth  from  the  rich 
bedrock  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Franklin 's  mutual  fire  companies  became  so  popular  in  Philadelphia  that  he 
wrote,  "I  question  whether  there  is  a City  in  the  World  better  provided  ivith  the 
Means  of  putting  a Stop  to  beginning  Conflagrations." 


munity  just  two  years  after 
Samuel  Morse  had  transmitted 
the  first  intercity  signals.  By 
1851,  daily  transaction  reports 
were  being  distributed  shortly 
after  the  end  of  the  trading  day, 
a remarkable  advantage  at  a time 
when  daily  newspapers  often 
reported  "news"  that  was  at  least 
two  weeks  old. 

It  was  a gentlemanly  time. 
Under  rules  of  conduct  codified 
in  1836,  one  broker  was  fined  $1 
for  using  the  word  "devil,"  and 
others  were  fined  50<f  for  put- 
ting their  feet  on  chair  rungs. 
However,  the  19th  Century  was 
also  an  uncertain  time,  and  its 
speculative  panics  sometimes 
rocked  even  the  solid  Philadel- 
phia trading  floor.  Perhaps  the 
most  notable  was  the  financial 
collapse  of  Philadelphia-based 
Cooke  & Company.  Jay  Cooke 
had  been  a key  financier  of  the 
Union  in  the  Civil  War  and  also 
pioneered  bond  distribution  by 
syndicating  debt  securities  to 
correspondent  brokers  across  the 
country.  On  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 17,  1873,  Cooke  hosted 
President  Grant  in  his  Chelton 
Hills  mansion;  by  Thursday 
Cooke  was  bankrupt.  While  at- 
tempting to  sell  a multimillion- 


dollar  bond  issue  for  the  North- 
ern Pacific  railroad,  Cooke  had 
lent  the  line  more  than  $5  mil- 
lion of  his  own  firm's  capital. 
The  loan  went  bad,  and  Cooke  - 
"the  foremost  American  bank- 
ing house"  - collapsed.  The  stock 
market  collapsed  with  it.  In  time 
the  market  recovered,  and  the 
Philadelphia  Exchange  survived 
the  crisis.  While  the  New  York 
exchange  closed  for  ten  days. 


trading  was  not  halted  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

Only  twice  in  the  Exchange's 
history  have  operations  been 
interrupted.  In  1914,  the  Ex- 
change closed  for  four  months 
as  the  world  was  poised  on 
the  brink  of  war.  In  1933, 
trading  stopped  for  ten  days 
in  the  bank  holiday  declared 
by  President  Roosevelt. 

As  computer  technology  ac- 
celerated in  the  1960s  and 
1970s,  the  Philadelphia  Stock 
Exchange  showed  great  fore- 
sight by  being  one  of  the  first 
exchanges  to  automate  the  sys- 
tems that  routed  stock  orders 
to  its  floor,  providing  electronic 
execution  in  seconds. 

In  1975,  the  Philadelphia  Stock 
Exchange  became  the  third  ex- 
change in  the  country  to  list  stock 
options.  Adapting  the  technol- 
ogy first  introduced  on  the  equity 
trading  floor,  the  Exchange  has 
developed  an  on-line  system  that 
delivers  and  executes  option 
orders  electronically. 

One  of  the  most  significant 


Charles  Willson  Peak,  father  of  Rubens  Peak,  founded  America's  first  museum 
in  1786  in  Independence  Hall.  Famous  for  his  military  portraits  of  George 
Washington,  Peak  filled  the  museum  with  everything  from  a mastodon  skeleton 
to  dozens  of  his  own  paintings.  He  enlightened  the  public,  lightened  their 
pocketbooks,  and  promoted  his  own  paintings  — all  under  one  roof. 
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Z MILFORD  and  OVVEGO  Turnpike  Road  Company, 
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| (Tvventy.five  dollars,  the  amount  of  said  Share  being'paid) 

J Incorporated  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  the  General  Assem- 
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J bly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  passed  the  26th 
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A certificate  from  one  of 
the  many  early  turnpike 
companies  in  the  Philadel- 
phia area. 


landmarks  of  the  20th  Century 
for  the  Philadelphia  Stock  Ex- 
change was  its  introduction  of 
exchange-traded  foreign  cur- 
rency options  in  1982.  Currency 
options  are  crucial  tools  for 
today's  giant  multinational 
companies,  which  constantly 
need  to  hedge  against  the  risk  of 
currency  fluctuations.  The  mas- 
sive demand  for  foreign  currency 
options  has  helped  the  Exchange 
evolve  into  an  international 
network  with  branches  in  Lon- 
don and  Tokyo. 

To  accommodate  the  24- 
hour  trading  market,  the 
Philadelphia  Stock  Exchange 
became  the  first  U.S.  exchange 
to  introduce  an  evening  trad- 
ing session,  in  Sept.,  1987. 
Last  September,  it  became  the 
first  exchange  to  expand  trad- 
ing hours  around  the  clock, 
offering  20  hours  of  trading. 

The  Exchange  has  come  a 
long  way  since  its  early  days 
of  trading  bank  stocks  and 
government  bonds  and  trans- 
mitting prices  from  flashing 
mirrors  and  lanterns  on  New 
Jersey  hillsides,  but  the  spirit 
of  innovation  pioneered  over 
two  hundred  years  ago  by  its 
founding  fathers  has  never 


wavered. 
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These  early  preferred  shares  helped  finance  the  hauling  of  minerals  and 

manufactured  goods  across  Pennsylvania,  then  the  heartland  of  American 
industry. 
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THE  PHILADELPHIA  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
CONTINUES  IN  ITS  TRADITION 
OF  INNOVATION 


the  Philadelphia  Stock  Exchange  (PH LX)  continues  its  tradition  of 
innovation.  By  totally  redesigning  the  PACE  system,  Philadelphia’s 
Automated  Execution  System  for  over  1900  equity  issues,  we  have  been 
able  to  maintain  our  technological  edge  through  enhancements  to  the 
system  that  include  increasing  its  capacity  to  handle  our  portion  of  a single 
day’s  volume  in  excess  of  a billion  shares.  State-of-the-art  technology 
combined  with  unequaled  customer  service,  assures  that  you  will  receive 
the  quickest,  most  reliable  execution  possible  for  your  customers’  orders. 
Just  as  important  as  speed  and  efficiency  is  the  fact  that  the  PHLX’s  fees 
are  the  lowest  of  any  exchange. 

The  PHLX  has  carried  over  its  excellence  in  automatic  stock  execution 
to  its  option  trading  floor  with  the  development  ofAUTOM  - the  Automatic 
Options  Market.  AUTOM  provides  quick  and  efficient  execution  of  market 
and  limit  orders  of  up  to  ten  contracts.  Furthermore,  the  PHLX  is  the  first 
and  only  exchange  to  guarantee  “Ten-Up-Markets"  on  disseminated  quotes 
for  customer  orders,  whether  automatic  or  executed  through  a floor  broker, 
in  all  equity  and  index  option  series,  for  all  expiration  months.  If  assistance 
is  required  for  any  reason,  customer  service  personnel  are  always  available. 


can 

Since  1790 

For  more  information  on  how  the  PHLX  can  provide  you  with  quick,  reliable 
and  cost  effective  order  execution,  contact  Andrew  Kolinsky  or  Robert  Grant 
of  the  PHLX  Marketing  Department  at  1-800-THE-PHLX  or  215/496-5161. 


JEWISH  MERCHANTS 
IN  REVOLUTIONARY  PHILADELPHIA 

BY  DR.  R.  WILLIAM  WEISBERGER 


Haym  Salomon,  who  was 
born  in  Lissa,  Poland,  in  1740, 
arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  1 778. 
He  had  come  to  America  in 
1 772,  establishing  himself  as  a 
broker  and  commission  mer- 
chant in  New  York.  In  1776 
the  British  arrested  him  as  a 
spy,  then  released  him,  where- 
upon he  promptly  began  trying 
to  induce  Hessian  mercenar- 
ies in  the  British  army  to  des- 
ert to  the  Colonial  cause. 
Arrested  and  sentenced  to 
hang  in  1778,  he  escaped  by 
bribing  his  jailer  and  fled  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  opened 
an  office  dealing  in  bills  of 
exchange  and  other  securities. 

Salomon  served  as  financial 
agent  free  of  charge  to  the 
French,  to  encourage  Britain's 
enemy  to  fund  the  American 
Revolution.  He  also  subscribed 
massively  to  U.S.  government 
loans,  funded  bills  of  exchange 
thatpaid  forvital  imports  from 
Europe,  equipped  U.S.  army 
brigades,  and  even  lent  large 
amounts  to  Jefferson,  Madi- 
son and  Monroe  interest- 
free.  The  U.S.  government 
borrowed  some  $650,000 
from  Salomon.  When  he 
died  in  1785,  more  than  2% 
of  the  total  federal  debt  was 
discharged,  since  the  U.S. 
never  repaid  Salomon  or  his 
heirs. 

Bernard  Gratz  (1738-1801) 
and  his  brother  Michael 
(1740-1811)  also  played  a 
prominent  role  in  the  mer- 
chant affairs  of  Philadelphia 
in  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Raised 
in  Langendorf,  Silesia,  the 
Gratz  brothers  apprenticed 


in  business  in  London  under  their 
cousin  Solomon  Henry;  they  then 
came  to  Philadelphia  to  work  in 
the  mercantile  house  of  David 
Franks  before  the  Revolution. 

The  Gratzes  developed  lucra- 
tive business  relations  with 
merchants  in  England,  in  Eu- 
rope, and  in  the  West  Indies 
during  the  1760s.  More  impor- 
tantly, they  became  expansion- 
ists or  "Western  men,"  attempt- 
ing to  establish  "inland  colonies" 
in  western  regions  of  America 
during  the  1760s  and  the  17  70s. 
The  Gratzes  during  these  two 
decades  established  stores  in 
posts  along  the  western  frontier 
and  traded  merchandise  with 
the  Indians.  With  David  Franks 
and  Joseph  Simon,  the  father- 
in-law  of  Michael  Gratz,  the  Gratz 
brothers  helped  finance  the  Illi- 
nois Company  and  to  foster 
commercial  activities  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Louisville,  Kaskaskia,  and 
other  western  settlements. 
During  the  Revolutionary  War, 


the  Gratzes  intensified  their 
commercial  activities  in  the 
west,  supplied  arms  and 
clothes  through  their  stores 
in  Virginia  to  the  American 
army,  and,  in  July  of  1781, 
outfitted  members  of  the 
George  Rogers  Clark  expe- 
dition to  Detroit.  The 
Gratzes'  commercial  activi- 
ties along  the  western  fron- 
tiers helped  to  chart  an  under 
explored  region  - and  dem- 
onstrated to  prospective 
settlers  that  a good  living 
could  be  made  there. 

During  the  Revolution,  the 
Gratz  brothers  encouraged 
Jews  embracing  the  cause  of 
the  patriots  to  come  to  Phila- 
delphia. Meyer  Cohen  and 
Simon  Nathan  were  two  of 
the  first  arrivals  from  New 
York  City.  An  ardent  Whig, 
Cohen  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  Philadelphia,  operat- 
ing a watch  business.  Si- 
mon Nathan  came  from  a 
prominent  New  York  mer- 
chant family  and  engaged 
in  some  mercantile  activi- 
ties during  his  stay  in  Phila- 
delphia. A merchant  from 
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This  certificate  shozos  that  the  Gratzes  financed  local  companies  well  into 
the  19th  Century. 
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Bordeaux,  Benjamin 
Nones,  who  was  an  aide- 
de-camp  under  Lafayette 
and  fought  in  Pulaski's 
legion  during  the  1779 
defense  of  Charleston, 
settled  in  Philadelphia  and, 
in  1782,  began  obtaining 
loans  from  European  mer- 
chants for  the  Revolution- 
ary government. 

Jews  involved  in  inter- 
national trade  also  came 
to  Philadelphia  during  the 
last  years  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Samuel  Myers  of 
Virginia  was  a partner  of 
Isaac  Moses  and  Company, 
an  import-export  firm  that 
was  the  largest  Jewish 
business  in  America. 
Myers  evidently  came  to 
Philadelphia  to  manage  the 
branch  office  of  this 
enormous  business  and 
well  might  have  obtained 
funds  for  the  patriots  from 
some  of  his  European  cus- 
tomers. Mordecai  Shef- 
tall  of  Savannah,  too,  had 


operated  a successful  import  and 
export  firm  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution  put  him  out  of 
business.  Indignant  and  impov- 
erished, Sheftall  spent  the  next 
severa  1 years  in  Philadelphia  and 
engaged  in  blockade-running, 
sending  ou t his  twenty-ton  sloop, 
the  Hetty,  to  prey  on  British  ships. 
Isaac  DaCosta  was  another 
southern  exporter  who  took 
refuge  in  Philadelphia.  DaCosta, 
who  helped  to  establish  Con- 
gregation Beth  Elohim  of  Char- 
leston in  1749,  had  exported  such 
South  Carolina  products  as  pitch, 
lumber,  indigo,  and  rice. 

Philadelphia  proved  to  be  a 
haven  for  DaCosta  and  other 
Jewish  merchant  refugees  whose 
business  careers  had  been  dis- 
rupted by  the  British.  These 
Jewish  merchants'  close  com- 
mercial relationships  with  ex- 
porters in  Continental  Europe 
enabled  Philadelphia  to  enjoy  a 
relatively  steady  supply  of  goods 
even  though  the  city's  traditional 
links  with  British  exporters  had 
been  disrupted  by  the  war.  It 


was  a vital  service  the  Jew- 
ish merchants  were  uniquely 
qualified  to  perform. 
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[Dr.  R.  William  Weisberger  (MA  at 
Georgetown  University  in  School 
of  Foreign  Service,  Ph.D  Pittsburgh 
University)  has  published  articles 
on  Enlightenment  and  Free  Ma- 
sonry and  many  articles  on  Ameri- 
can business  history.  He  is  a profes- 
sor of  history  at  Butler  Community 
College  in  Butler,  Pa.] 
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It  was  October  27, 1986. 

That  was  the  day  the  venerable 
London  Stock  Exchange  traded 
in  its  way  of  doing  business— and 
replaced  it  with  a computerized 
system  modeled  along  the  lines 
of  The  Nasdaq  Stock  Market. 

London  must  have  felt  (along 
with  companies  like  Apple  " 
Computer,  MCI"  and  Microsoft" 
who  have  always  called  Nasdaq 
home)  that  computer-based, 
competitive  dealer  trading  was 
the  future.  Even  if  it  was  a fu- 
ture Nasdaq  already  gave  the 
world  two  decades  ago. 


The  stock  market  for 
the  next  100  years. 


THE  AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
CAME  IN  FROM  "THE  CURB" 

70  YEARS  AGO  THIS  SUMMER 


Electronic  specialist  books. 
Touch-screens  that  leap  to  life 
with  a passing  fingertip.  A trad- 
ing system  that  links  eight  dif- 
ferent markets  through  fiber  op- 
tics. 

One  can't  help  but  imagine 
a stunned  look  on  the  face  of 
Edward  R.  McCormick  if  he  were 
to  visit  the  American  Stock  Ex- 
change trading  floor  today.  As 
chairman  of  the  Curb  Market 
(as  the  AMEX  was  formally 
known)  from  1914  to  1923, 
McCormick  was  the  driving  force 
behind  the  Exchange's  move 
indoors.  He  rightly  believed 
that  a permanent  setting  of  bricks 
and  mortar  would  fortify  the 
credibility  of  the  market  among 
investors  and  the  financial 
community. 

While  it  seems  that  the  trad- 
ers in  the  street  were  an  off- 
shoot of  those  on  Broad  Street 
who  began  trading  in  the  late 
1700s,  the  exact  starting  point  of 
the  Curb  is  difficult  to  pin  down. 
Perhaps  the  best  guess  is  the 
formation  of  The  Mining  Ex- 


change of  1857.  Though  short- 
lived, this  group  of  brokers  who 
traded  the  highly  active  and 
volatile  mining  stocks  became  a 
main  component  of  the  Curb 
Exchange.  By  1896,  there  were 
about  150  Curb  traders. 

The  Curbstone  brokers  were 
best-known  for  their  tradition 
of  operating  outdoors  in  all  kinds 
of  weather.  It  was  said  that  the 
only  requirements  for  a Curb 
broker  were  a strong  pair  of  lungs 
and  a weatherproof  body.  The 
brokers  relayed  information  and 
executed  trades  by  shouting  up 
to  the  traders  who  hung  pre- 
cariously from  the  window 
ledges  of  adjacent  office  build- 
ings. With  a telephone  to  their 
customers  in  one  hand,  the  trad- 
ers hollered  the  desired  size  and 
price  of  the  order  down  to  the 
brokers  on  the  pavement  below. 
But  as  the  Curb  community  grew 
larger  and  louder,  the  need  for 
hand  signals  increased.  While  a 
fist  or  a flat  horizonal  hand  might 
symbolize  a particular  issue, 
fingers  pointed  up  or  down 


Hey!  Let's  make  a deal! 


would  signify  the  number  of 
shares  being  bought  or  sold. 

In  1908,  the  Curb  Market 
Agency  was  established.  Bro- 
kers were  registered,  trading 
regulations  were  devised  and  a 
constitution  adopted.  The  com- 
petition with  the  Stock  Exchange, 
as  the  New  Y ork  Stock  Exchange 
was  called  at  the  time,  was  fierce. 
During  1919,  the  Stock  Exchange 
conveyed  several  invitations  for 
the  Curb  Market  to  merge,  but 
the  conditions  the  Stock  Ex- 
change stipulated  were  anath- 
ema to  the  curbstone  brokers. 
First  the  Stock  Exchange  at- 
tempted to  pressure  the  Curb 
by  announcing  that  it  would 
require  its  own  members  to 
report  all  transactions  that  they 
had  with  the  Curb  to  the  Secre- 
tary's office.  The  implication 
was  that  trading  on  the  Curb 
was  less  than  honest.  When 
McCormick  nullified  that  ap- 
proach by  announcing  tougher 
regulations  at  the  Curb,  the  Big 
Board  planted  a newspaper  story 


Photos  courtesy  of  the  American  Stock  Exchange  Archives,  New  York,  N.Y. 


The  old  Curb,  a market  without  walls. 
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saying  that  the  Curb 
brokers  could  find  indoor 
accommodations  and 
status  as  associate  mem- 
bers of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. But  the  room 
selected  for  them  was 
scarcely  larger  than  a jail 
cell  and,  again,  the  in- 
tent was  clear:  the  Curb 
brokers  (or  "gutter- 
snipes," as  Stock  Ex- 
change members  deri- 
sively called  them)  would 
be  second-class  citizens 
without  their  own  ex- 
change. 

In  1919,  Chairman 
McCormick  was  con- 
cerned about  the  integ- 
rity of  trading  at  the  Curb 
Market,  and  there  were 
rumors  of  an  impending  inves- 
tigation by  the  Manhattan  dis- 
trict attorney's  office. 

McCormick  felt  that  the 
move  indoors  would  "eliminate 
fakers  from  the  market.. ..We  are 
going  to  attempt  to  regulate  the 
Curb,"  he  said.  "Among  other 
things  we  are  going  to  force  all 
of  our  members  to  report  all 
Curb  transactions  daily."  And 
an  indoor  market  was  the  first 
major  step  toward  better  com- 
pliance. 

McCormick  was  determined 
to  move  the  market  indoors  and, 
in  1919,  the  members  author- 
ized him  to  purchase  a site  on 
Trinity  Place  for  $1  million.  The 
three-story  structure  cost  another 
$1.2  million  to  build,  and  the 
move  inside  took  place  on  June 
27,  1921.  Care  was  taken  to 
evoke  an  outdoor  atmosphere, 
with  a cavernous  trading  floor 
and  large  windows.  The  hand 
signals  and  shouting  went  on  as 
before.  The  trading  areas  were 
designed  like  street  lamp  posts, 
so  the  traders  could  congregate 
around  familiar  terrain.  This 
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An  early  AMEX-  traded  stock:  certificate  No.  1,  registered  to  and  signed  by 
George  H.  Hartford  as  president. 


may  be  the  origin  of  the  term 
'posts'  for  particular  positions 
on  the  trading  floor.  Despite  the 
ambiance,  there  were,  however, 
reports  of  brokers  wistfully 
gazing  up  at  the  ceiling  as  though 
they  still  expected  to  see  the 
ledge-sitters  relaying  orders  from 
a telephone  down  to  the  floor. 

Among  the  stocks  listed  on 
the  early  Amex  were  The  Great 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Co., 
Warner  Brothers  Pictures,  and 
the  Welch  Grape  Juice  Co.,  whose 
stock  was  crushed  from  36  in 
1932  to  12  the  next  year,  when 
Prohibition  was  repealed  and 
more  potent  grape  drinks  be- 
came legal  again. 

Seventy  years  after  moving 
indoors,  the  American  Stock 
Exchange  is  a vibrant  and  inno- 
vative marketplace.  But  the 
enthusiasm  and  customer-driven 
dedication  of  the  original  curb- 
stone brokers  remains,  a pow- 
erful human  force  that  drives 
the  microchips  and  computer 
screens. 


• • • 


MUSEUM  NEWS 

1991- A SPECIAL 
TAX  YEAR 

VALUE  VS.  COST  - 
FOR  THIS  YEAR 
ONLY! 

Suppose  you  own  a cer- 
tificate worth  $10,000,  which 
you  bought  for  $1500  in  1982. 
If  you  give  it  to  the  Museum 
before  the  end  of  1991,  you 
will  receive  a deduction  for 
the  full  value  of  $10,000.  This 
window  is  for  1991  only,  and 
next  year,  the  law  will  revert 
to  limiting  the  amount  of  the 
deduction  to  your  cost. 

So,  please  look  around 
for  any  certificates,  books,  or 
other  historical  items.  We'll 
get  appraisals  of  the  things 
you  have,  and  you  can  save 
some  taxes.  Please  write  to 
us  at  26  Broadway,  Room  200, 
New  York,  NY  10004-1763. 

The  Museum  is  a New 
York  State  Regents  char- 
tered non-profit  educational 
and  service  corporation. 
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THE  STOCK  MARKET  GAME 

SPONSORED  BY  THE  ECONOMIC  EDUCATION  FOUNDATION  OF 
THE  SECURITIES  INDUSTRY  ASSOCIATION 


WINNERS  FROM  HOUSTON  VISIT  NEW  YORK! 


Left  to  right:  Doris  Gonzales  (Houston  Chronicle),  Tonya  McPherson,  Andre  Culberson,  ]olm  Herzog,  Rnchell 
Goosby,  Marjorie  Gibson  and  Gary  Hirshey  (teacher). 

Student  winners  of  The  Stock  Market  Game  look  over  some  historical  stock  and  bond  certificates 
with  John  Herzog  in  R.M.  Smythe's  office.  Later,  a visit  to  the  trading  room  of  Herzog,  Heine,  Geduld 
and  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  to  see  how  the  real  system  works.  Each  guest  received  a real  stock 
certificate  and  a copy  of  Friends  of  Financial  History.  The  Houston  Chronicle  coordinates  The  Stock 
Market  Game  in  the  Houston  area.  Travel  was  paid  for  by  Delta  Airlines. 

Congratulations  to  many  other  winners  around  the  nation.  If  you  have  a photo  or  story  about  your 
team,  send  it  to  us  for  the  next  issue! 


Friends  of  Financial  Fiistory 
26  Broadway,  Room  200 
New  York,  NY  10004-1763 

$7.00  per  copy,  (9"  x 12"  SASE) 

$25  for  4 issue  subscription 

Attention  Stock  Market  Game  Coordinators: 

This  space  could  be  yours! 

For  more  information  contact  Anne  Keane  at  Friends  of  Financial  History  at  the  above  address. 
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BUY  & SELL: 

Old  Stock  and  Bonds 
Old  Railroad  Annual  Passes 
Timetable  and  Brochures 
Stereoptican  Views  and  Photos 


Call  or  Write: 

Paper  Americana 
(415)  566-6400 
Box  531, 

Burlingame,  California  94011 


Vital  values 
for  National 
Bank  Notes 

Make  them  yours  with 
this  exciting  new 
reference! 


Standard  Catalog  of  National  Bank  Notes, 
2nd  edition 

by  John  Hickman  and  Dean  Oakes 
1,216-pg..  hardbound,  8 1/2x11  in. 
$95.00  plus  shipping 


The  Standard  Catalog  of  National  Bank  Notes.  2nd  edition  brings  you  the  most 
complete  range  of  National  Bank  Note  valuations  ever!  More  than  1 17,000  note  values 
are  yours  in  this  landmark  work.  The  resultant  changes  in  the  valuations  and  rarity 
ratings  listed  completely  outdate  the  first  edition  and  make  the  Standard  Catalog  of 
National  Bank  Notes,  2nd  edition  the  most  comprehensive  reference  you'll  ever  use! 


Yes'  Send  me copy(les)  of  the  Standard  Catalog  of  National  Bank  Notes,  2nd 

edition  at  $95.00  each,  plus  $2  50  per  book  shipping  U S.,  or  $5  00  per  book  shipping  to 
foreign  addresses.  Payable  in  U S.  funds 


Your  Guarantee 

If  you  are  not  completely  satisfied,  return 
the  book  within  14  days  for  a refund. 
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STOCKS  AND  BONDS  SOUGHT  AND  SOLD 

MINING,  RAILROADS,  AUTOMOTIVE,  PETROLEUM 
UTILITIES,  BANKING  & GENERAL  ISSUES 
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WALL 

STREET 

WORDS 

BY  JASON  ZWEIG 


Too  often  we  mutter 
through  life,  reading,  writing, 
and  speaking  words  whose 
meanings  and  histories  we 
barely  understand.  What  do 
words  actually  mean?  Let's 
take  a look  at  the  origins  and 
evolutions  of  three  of  the  most 
common  words  in  finance:  bro- 
ker, capital,  and  stock. 

In  his  Law  of  Stock-Brokers 
and  Stock  Exchanges,  published 
in  1882,  John  Dos  Passos  dis- 
cussed the  origins  of  broker, 
saying  that  some  etymologists 
"contend  that  the  term  is  de- 
rived from  the  Saxon  word  broc, 
misfortune,  and  that  the  name 
Broker'  comes  from  one  who 
was  a broken  trader  by  misfor- 
tune, which  is  often  the  true 
reason  for  a man's  breaking,  and 
that  none  but  that  class  of  per- 
sons were  formerly  admitted  to 
that  employment  in  London." 

That  was  a picturesque 
derivation.  But  today  it  is  be- 
lieved that  broker  has  a common 
root  with  broach  and  brooch : the 
Latin  brocca,  a spike  or  pointed 
instrument.  In  Middle  English, 
as  early  as  1305,  a broche  was  a 
lance  or  skewer  (think  of  the 
modern  brochette).  As  a verb,  it 
meant  to  pierce,  stab,  or  prick. 
Around  1377,  William  Langlois 
used  it  in  Piers  Plowman:  "to 
broche  hem  with  a nedle."  By 
1440,  broche  described  the  act  of 
tapping  a barrel  or  cask  of  wine 
or  ale.  Later  the  verb  was  spelled 
broach  and  described  the  release 
of  things  other  than  liquor:  in 
1583,  one  author  wrote,  "with 
poyncted  flatchet  [sword]  thee 
mountan  he  broached." 

The  piercing  sense  of  brocca 


Courtesy  of  Fraunces  Tavern  Museum,  New  York. 


came  through  in  brocheor  or 
brokeor,  someone  who  retailed 
wine  from  the  tap.  The  brocheor 
stood  between  the  customer  and 
the  product,  controlling  the  flow 
of  liquid  from  the  cask  much  as 
a modern  broker  taps  the  flow 
of  capital.  In  an  unsanitary  age 
when  alcoholic  beverages  were 
among  the  few  things  that  were 
safe  to  drink,  the  brocheor  per- 
formed a vital  task  and  was 
undoubtedly  well-paid. 

Perhaps  because  the  same 
cask  can  be  tapped  frequently, 
brocheor,  or  brogger,  came  to 
describe  an  agent,  someone  who 
repeatedly  releases,  or  ex- 
changes, portions  of  a large 
quantity.  In  1550,  one  author 
wrote,  "no  man  shuld  bie  or  sel 
the  self-same  thinges  againe, 
except  broggers."  Even  if  they 
did  not  dispense  liquor,  broggers 
still  earned  their  living  by  punc- 
turing barriers;  they  acted  as 
go-betweens,  granting  access  to 
commodities  or  power.  As  early 
as  1386,  in  the  Statutes  of  Rich- 
ard II,  a broggor  was  a procurer 
of  positions  at  the  royal  court, 
who  presumably  was  paid  a 
commission  by  office-seekers. 

Brocage,  the  transaction  of 
business  with  others  for  com- 
mission or  profit,  appeared  in 
the  1393  edition  of  Piers  Plow- 
man: "Userye  and  Averice,  and 


other  false  sleithes  [tricks]  in 
bargeyns  and  in  brocages."  To 
broke  - to  bargain  or  trade  - ac- 
quired a purely  mercantile 
meaning  as  British  commerce 
sprang  to  life  in  the  16th  Cen- 
tury. It  was  still  a novelty  when 
one  chronicler  wrote  in  1592: 
"There  is  an  occupation  of  no 
long  standing  about  London, 
called  broking,  or  brogging, 
whether  ye  will;  in  which  there 
is  pretty  jugling,  especially  to 
blind  law,  and  bolster  usury." 

The  medieval  prejudice 
against  personal  wealth  lingered 
in  Elizabethan  English.  Chris- 
topher Marlowe's  Jew  of  Malta 
(circa  1592)  was  hard  on  the 
brokerage  profession:  "with 
extorting,  cozening,  forfeiting, 
and  tricks  belonging  unto  brok- 
ery,  I filled  the  jails  with  bank- 
routs  in  a year." 

The  roots  of  brokerage  in 
dispensing  alcohol  were  not 
forgotten,  and  the  frenzied  pur- 
suit of  wealth  reminded  many 
Elizabethan  observers  of 
drunken  debauchery.  One  defi- 
nition of  brokerage  was  "acting 
as  a bawd  or  pimp,"  as  in  the 
scorn  voiced  by  one  British  writer 
in  1645:  "I  speak  not  of  Broker- 
age, of  whores,  and  other  filthi- 
ness, too  too  bad."  In  King  John 
(circa  1596),  Shakespeare  de- 
scribed Commodity,  or  economic 
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AMERICA’S  MOST  IMPORTANT 
ANTIQUE  STOCK  & BOND  EVENT 


Strasburg  '92  Auction  Lot 


THE  5TH  ANNUAL  STRASBURG 

STOCK  & BOND 
AUCTION  & SHOW 
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self-interest,  as  "this  bawd,  this 
broker."  Broking  was  even  used 
as  a mild  curse,  like  "bloody"  or 
"blasted":  in  1592  one  author 
condemned  a person  for  acting 
"like  a broking  varlet,"  while  in 
1606  another  wrote,  "I  scorn  that 
base,  broking  name." 

As  late  as  1625,  Sir  Francis 
Bacon,  in  his  essay  "Of  Riches," 
was  still  lambasting  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth,  declaring 
that  "the  scriveners  [moneylend- 
ers] and  brokers  do  value  un- 
sound men."  But  the  escalating 
growth  of  commerce  soon  le- 
gitimized the  brokerage  profes- 
sion. 

Today,  a good  broker  is 
"sharp"  enough  to  pinpoint  an 
appropriate  investment,  then  tap 
into  it  to  draw  out  wealth  for  his 
client.  But  a dishonest  broker 
uses  "sharp  practices"  to  stick 
his  client  and  drain  money  for 
himself  from  the  client' s reserves. 
• • 

Unlike  broker,  the  word  capi- 
tal arose  rather  late  in  English. 
It  derives  from  the  Latin  caput, 
or  head.  In  Latin,  caput  was  the 
head  of  the  body  or  corpus;  so  in 
English,  capi  tal  is  the  nerve  center 
of  the  corporation  or  body  of 
business  assets. 

Caput  heads  a host  of  mod- 
ern English  words.  Chef,  chief, 
chapter,  achieve,  capitulate,  and 
chapter  all  stem  from  it. 

Even  principal,  the  largest 
portion  of  a loan,  derives  from 
caput:  prin-,  from  the  Latin  primus, 
means  first  or  foremost,  while 
cipal  is  rooted  in  - ceps , a merged 
form  of  caput. 

As  "a  stock  or  fund"  or 
"accumulated  wealth  of  an  in- 
dividual, company,  or  commu- 
nity," capital  did  not  appear  in 
English  until  surprisingly  late. 
Randle  Cosgrave's  Dictionarie  of 
the  French  and  English  Tongues, 
published  in  1611,  defines  capi- 
tal as  "wealth,  worth:  a stocke,  a 
man's  principall,  or  chiefe,  sub- 
stance." 

All  this,  of  course,  makes 
capitalism  the  art  of  using  one's 


head.  But  it  also  calls  to  mind 
the  animal  nature  of  wealth.  In 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  when  Cain 
offered  God  a careful  harvest  of 
crops,  the  Lord  rejected  it  in 
favor  of  Abel's  animal  sacrifices. 
And,  putting  first  things  first, 
Genesis  describes  Abraham  as 
"very  rich  in  cattle,  in  silver, 
and  in  gold." 

Livestock  - which  transforms 
common  grass  into  a steady 
supply  of  milk  and  meat  - was 
the  safest  store  of  value  in  many 
cultures.  Caput  and  capital  may 
have  come  to  describe  wealth 
because  many  pre-industrial 
societies  measured  prosperity  by 
the  quantity  of  livestock  a fam- 
ily owned,  counting  it  as  so  many 
"head  of  cattle."  The  more  head 
of  livestock  a family  had,  the 
more  capital  it  had. 

• • 

Surprisingly,  the  word  stock 
has  little  to  do  with  animals.  It 
is  rooted  in  the  Old  Teutonic 
stukko,  which  meant  stick,  trunk, 
log.  As  early  as  862,  it  appeared 
in  Old  English  as  stocca  or  stocce. 
One  of  its  earliest  meanings,  by 
analogy  to  a tree  trunk  that 
generates  many  smaller 
branches,  was  as  the  source  of  a 
line  of  descent.  That  sense  is 
still  used,  as  in  "she  comes  from 
good  stock."  In  another  early 
nuance,  stocke  meant  a stem  in 
which  a graft,  or  transplanted 
twig,  is  inserted. 

A stoke  or  stocke  of  money 
appeared  in  English  in  the  15th 
Century  as  a sum  set  aside  to 
fund  future  expenses.  The  im- 
age of  a deeply-rooted  core  or 
trunk  led  stock  to  mean  the  total 
wealth  of  an  individual  or  a 
nation.  In  1729,  for  example, 
Jonathan  Swift's  A Modest  Pro- 
posal satirically  claimed  that  by 
raising  Irish  babies  for  food,  "the 
Nation's  Stock  will  be  thereby 
encreased  Fifty  Thousand 
Pounds  per  annum."  It  was  in 
that  sense  of  a store  of  value  that 
stock,  and  then  livestock,  came  to 
be  applied  to  animals;  the  term 
rolling  stock,  for  the  cars  that  are 


among  a railroad's  main  assets, 
was  invented  soon  after  the  lo- 
comotive. 

Stock  was  first  used  to  de- 
scribe the  funds  available  for  a 
company's  operations  in  the  early 
17th  Century.  "Many. ..put  in 
different  summes,  which  all 
together  made  up  six  hundred 
thousand  pound,  the  first  stock 
upon  which  this  Company  has 
built  its  prodigious  Encrease," 
wrote  a historian  of  the  East 
India  Co.  in  1669.  Individual 
shares  of  that  aggregate  were 
called  stock  as  well. 

Early  on,  stokke  referred  to 
the  wooden  chopping  blocks  on 
which  butchers  and  fishmongers 
cut  their  merchandise.  In  1282, 
a "stokkes  market"  was  built  in 
the  heart  of  the  City  of  London. 
An  early  city  chronicle  recorded 
that  "This  yere  [1450]  the  stok- 
kes was  dividid  bitweene 
fishmongers  and  bochers."  Since 
London's  securities  market  later 
sprang  up  in  the  same  district,  it 
is  possible  that  the  term  stock 
market  originated  in  this  early 
yelling,  haggling  and  bloody 
chopping  of  goods  into  little 
pieces  for  resale. 

Still,  the  roots  of  the  word 
stock  are  planted  in  calm,  solid 
ground.  A tree  trunk  is  a foun- 
dation, a fixed  basis,  for  thou- 
sands of  branches  bearing  green 
foliage.  It  grows  ever  higher, 
unless  it  is  trimmed  back,  in 
which  case  it  promptly  sprouts 
new  growth.  The  word  stock 
expresses,  in  its  origin  and  in  its 
meanings,  exactly  what  we  all 
want  from  an  investment. 


• • • • 

Consider  a subscription  to 
Friends  of  Financial  History  for 
$25  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  and 
$35  elsewhere. 
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BOOKS 

SOMETHING  OLD... 

Cleveland  Amory,  The  Last 
Resorts:  A Portrait  of  American 
Society  at  Play 

Summertime  brings  thoughts 
of  escape  for  the  family  vaca- 
tion. Originally,  according  to 
Cleveland  Amory  in  The  Last 
Resorts,  people  fled  the  cities  in 
the  summer  for  health  reasons. 
The  cool,  clean  air  of  the  moun- 
tains, for  example,  soothed  the 
discomfort  of  tuberculosis  vic- 
tims. Religion  provided  a sec- 
ond impetus  at  rural  church 
camp  meeting  grounds.  By  the 


middle  of  the  19th  century,  re- 
sorts had  cast  off  religion,  and 
purely  social  playgrounds  sprang 
up  by  a lake,  the  sea,  or  in  the 
mountains. 

Amory  suggests  that  groups 
went  to  the  social  resorts  in  the 
following  order:  first,  artists  and 
writers  looking  for  solitude  and 
good  scenery;  second,  clergy- 
men and  professors,  along  with 
other  "solid  people"  seeking  the 
simple  life  on  a vacation;  third, 
"nice  millionaires"  looking  for  a 
good  place  for  their  children; 
and  fourth,  the  "naughty  mil- 
lionaires" who  wanted  to  rub 
elbows  with  the  "nice  million- 
aires." 

The  Last  Resorts,  published  in 
1952,  focuses  on  the  wealthy  fre- 
quenters of  the  most  snobbish 
American  resorts.  It  is  a story  of 
the  "right"  people  and  the  "right" 


places,  with  over  3,000  carefully 
indexed  names.  Amory  vividly 
portrays  a horde  of  Astors, 
Vanderbilts,  Morgans,  Belmonts, 
and  Rockefellers  at  play  amid 
their  peers  in  high  society. 

Summer  social  resorts  initially 
centered  around  a spring. 
Thanks  to  its  relative  proximity 
to  New  York  City,  and  its  loca- 
tion in  the  foothills  of  the  Adi- 
rondacks,  Saratoga  soon  became 
one  of  the  greatest  "social 
springs."  "Diamond  Jim"  Brady 
was  one  of  its  flashiest  visitors. 
With  a set  of  jewels  for  each  day 
of  the  month,  his  "transporta- 
tion set"  featured  a bicycle- 


shaped shirt  stud  made  of  119 
diamonds.  The  entire  set  had  at 
least  2,548  diamonds.  "Colo- 
nel" Jim  Fisk,  prince  of  the  Erie 
Railroad,  would  often  arrive  in 
Saratoga  in  full  uniform  accom- 
panied by  the  blaring  band  of 
New  York's  Ninth  National 
Guard  Regiment,  which  he  fi- 
nanced to  flaunt  his  wealth. 

Besides  Saratoga  and  other 
"social  springs,"  Amory  covers 
resorts  of  the  rich  from  the  Berk- 
shires  to  Southampton,  New- 
port, Bar  Harbor,  Palm  Beach, 
Tuxedo,  and  the  Social  Islands. 
By  the  end  of  the  19th  century, 
"resorting"  was  a way  of  life  for 
the  wealthy,  symbolized  by  in- 
stitutions such  as  the  famous 
Tawahus  Club  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  In  1941,  when  J.P.  Mor- 
gan the  Younger  closed  Jekyll,  a 
twelve-by-two-mile  area  off  the 


coast  of  Georgia  once  called  the 
resort  of  "100  millionaires,"  it 
was  not  only  the  end  of  an  era, 
but  the  end  of  a way  of  life. 

Cleveland  Amory,  a popular 
social  historian,  has  captured  tha  t 
Gilded  Age  of  wealthy  Ameri- 
can society,  when  spending 
money  became  almost  as  accept- 
able as  earning  it.  Whether  you 
read  The  Last  Resorts  for  infor- 
mation on  the  life  styles  of  the 
very  rich  or  for  pure  entertain- 
ment, each  paragraph  will  pro- 
vide a chuckle  and  every  page  a 
hearty  laugh.  — Ray  Boas 

[Ray  Boas  has  been  in  the  antiquarian 
book  business  since  1981,  specializing 
in  business  and  financial  histories  and 
biographies.  In  February,  1990,  after 
retiring  as  a career  naval  officer,  he 
opened  an  antiquarian  and  out-of-print 
book  store  in  Haddonfield,  N.J.] 


...  SOMETHING  NEW 

Robert  Sobel,  The  Life  and  Times 
of  Dillon  Read  (Truman  Talley 
Books/Dutton,  $24.95) 

As  Virginia  was  the  cradle  of 
Presidents  in  the  18th  and  19th 
Centuries,  so  the  investment 
bank  of  Dillon,  Read  & Co.  has 
been  a cradle  of  public  servants 
in  the  20th.  The  firm  has  fa- 
thered two  U.S.  Secretaries  of 
the  Treasury,  C.  Douglas  Dillon 
and  Nicholas  Brady,  as  well  as 
Secretary  of  Defense  James  For- 
restaland  the  distinguished  arms 
negotiator  Paul  Nitze. 

How  did  a fairly  small  and 
very  private  Wall  Street  firm 
produce  so  many  leading  pub- 
lic figures?  The  answer,  as  Robert 
Sobel  explains  in  his  important 
new  book,  is  that  Dillon  Read  - 
unlike  larger,  more  restless  ri- 
vals - never  lost  its  faith  in  the 
power  of  prestige.  Instead  of 
pursuing  every  fast-buck  scheme 
that  came  down  the  pike,  the 
firm  clung  to  its  original  values 
of  working  hard,  currying  con- 
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nections  in  powerful  circles, 
knowing  its  clients'  businesses 
intimately,  and  arranging  imagi- 
native deals  in  which  Dillon  Read 
incurred  no  risk. 

The  firm  that  became  Dillon, 
Read  and  Co.  began  in  1832  as 
Carpenter  & Vermilye,  a bro- 
kerage trading  stocks,  bonds,  lot- 
tery tickets,  and  commercial 
paper.  In  1862  Vermilye  & Co. 
hooked  up  with  Jay  Cooke, 
becoming  one  of  his  correspon- 
dent firms  that  sold  bonds  to 
the  public.  By  1873,  when  Cooke 
went  bust  ( see  p.  18  in  this  is- 
sue), the  conser  va  tism  tha  t would 
later  typify  Dillon  Read  was  al- 
ready evident:  Unlike  most  of 
Cooke's  correspondents,  Vermi- 
lye had  acted  only  as  an  agent, 
committing  none  of  its  own 
capital  to  Cooke's  underwritings. 
Cooke's  collapse  ruined  at  least 
30  brokerage  firms,  but  Vermi- 
lye was  not  among  them. 

William  Augustus  Read,  who 
joined  the  firm  in  1877  at  age  19, 
was  a gifted  financier  who  pio- 
neered the  placement  of  bonds 
with  institutions  like  insurance 
companies.  He  transformed 
Vermilye  into  William  A.  Read 
& Co.,  a busy  underwriter  of 
municipal  bonds  and  an  expert 
financial  adviser  to  distressed 
companies. 

Sobel  describes  early  under- 
writing practices  in  revealing 
detail.  In  a stock  offering  for 
Steel  & Tube  Co.  of  America, 
William  A.  Read  & Co.  led  a 
purchase  syndicate  that  under- 
wrote the  shares  at  90,  then  sold 
them  at  92  to  a managers'  syndi- 
cate and  friends  and  partners  of 
Read.  Some  of  the  shares  then 
went  at  93  to  a selling  syndicate 
that  flipped  them  to  the  public 
for  as  close  to  100  as  it  could. 

In  1913,  Clarence  Dillon  - the 
son  of  Samuel  Lapowski,  a Pol- 
ish Jew  who  became  a dry-goods 
mogul  in  San  Antonio,  Texas  - 
joined  the  firm  soon  after  gradu- 
ating from  Harvard.  Read  hired 
Dillon  hoping  that  the  young 
man  could  capitalize  on  his  col- 


Courtesy  of  Dillon,  Read  & Co.,  Inc. 


Merchant  Banker's  Almanac  for 

Vermilye  & Co. 


lege  connections.  Dillon  soon 
became  financial  adviser  to  a 
mining  company  owned  by  the 
family  of  a friend  from  Harvard, 
and  in  1916,  aged  33,  Dillon 
succeeded  Read  as  head  of  the 
investment  bank. 

Dillon  dazzled  the  world  by 
rescuing  the  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.  from  impending 
bankruptcy  in  1921  with  one  of 
the  first  massive  issues  of  junk 
bonds  in  history  - nearly  $60 
million  in  8%  debt  at  a time  when 
high-grade  corporate  bonds 
yielded  5%.  Four  years  later,  he 
wangled  one  of  the  biggest 
merchant-banking  deals  ever 
done  - the  $146  million  purchase 
of  Dodge  Brothers,  Inc.  - using 
common  stock  and  preferred 
stock  and  convertible  deben- 
tures. 

Dillon  was  a brilliantly  imagi- 
native financier,  but  he  also 
worked  like  a dog  - perhaps  be- 
cause he  was  almost  killed  by 
one.  In  1907,  Dillon  was  waiting 
on  a train  platform  in  Wisconsin 
when  a speeding  locomotive 


struck  a St.  Bernard  and  flung 
the  dog  through  the  air.  The 
animal  crushed  Dillon's  head 
against  an  iron  pole,  fracturing 
his  skull  and  putting  him  out  of 
work  for  more  than  two  years. 

Ever  after,  Dillon  drove  him- 
self and  his  staff  mercilessly: 
Sometime  during  the  1920s, 
James  Forrestal  mentioned  a plan 
tha  t he  would  finish  in  two  days. 
Writes  Sobel:  "Dillon  said  he 
should  do  it  the  next  day,  and 
after  a moment  Forrestal  replied 
he  would  do  it  tomorrow  after- 
noon. What  was  wrong  with 
the  morning,  Dillon  wanted  to 
know. ' I'm  getting  married,'  was 
Forrestal's  response." 

Dillon  Read's  main  goals  never 
wavered  - cultivate  influential 
people  and  avoid  risk  to  the  firm's 
own  capital  - making  it  the  ideal 
"relationship  banker."  Sobel 
writes:  "The  partners  thought 
of  themselves  as  financial  advi- 
sors to  corporations  and  gov- 
ernments, assisting  in  the  de- 
velopment of  financial  plans 
as  well  as  purchasing  their  pa- 
per. Such  banking  was  centered 
on  solving  problems  for  clients, 
not  simply  bidding  for  business." 

Dillon  Read  did  not  even 
purchase  a seat  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  until  1963  and 
did  not  begin  trading  for  its  own 
account  until  1969.  By  the  late 
1960s,  Dillon  Read  had  become 
almost  too  cautious  to  compete, 
and  the  firm  had  to  get  fresh 
capital  from  the  Wallenbergs  of 
Sweden,  California's  giant  Bech- 
tel Group  and  the  Travelers  Corp. 

Today,  under  Chairman  John 
Birkelund,  the  firm  is  doing  well. 
No  longer  a fixed-income  house 
with  some  equity  business  from 
energy  and  utility  firms,  Dillon 
Read  is  a respected  underwriter 
of  biotechnology  and  service 
stocks.  And  after  the  deal  delir- 
ium of  the  1980s,  "relationship 
banking"  is  all  the  rage.  Per- 
haps only  Goldman,  Sachs  & 
Co.  and  Lazard  Freres  & Co. 
serve  their  clients  for  so  long: 
NCR  Corp.  - which  Clarence 
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Courtesy  of  Dillon,  Read  & Co.,  Inc. 


Dillon  took  public  66 
years  ago  - asked  Dil- 
lon Read  to  fight 
AT&T's  takeover  bid 
earlier  this  year.  Al- 
though AT&T  won, 

Dillon  Read  earned  a 
reported  $18.5  million 
in  fees.  It  does  keep  to 
pay  in  touch. 

The  Life  and  Times  of 
Dillon  Read  illuminates 
more  than  150  years  of 
American  finance. 

Sobel,  a professor  of 
business  history  at 
Hofstra  University,  writes  clearly 
and  smoothly.  The  book  is  hand- 
somely designed,  with  an  ency- 
clopedic index.  But  careless 


typos  - "serrvice,"  "ecomomies," 
"Riodejanerio,"  "contrubution" 
- too  often  clank  across  the  page. 
The  very  precise  Clarence  Dil- 


lon would  wonder  what  "preci- 
son"  means.  — J.Z. 

• • • • 
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(Continued  from  page  7) 

- that  is  conducted  more  in  the 
Vanderbilt-public-be-damned  prin- 
ciple than  baseball." 

In  1890,  the  owners  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn  and  Indianapolis  clubs 
took  80%  of  the  stock  in  the  New 
York  club  to  keep  it  afloat,  an  ar- 
rangement that  would  later  be  for- 
bidden. And  in  1901  — the  year 
J.P.  Morgan  consolidated  Andrew 
Carnegie's  steel  interests  with  his 
to  form  U.S.  Steel  — Andrew  Freed- 
man, the  Tammany  Hall  owner  of 
the  New  York  Giants,  tried  unsuc- 
cessfully to  "syndicate"  baseball. 
"This  scheme,"  wrote  a reporter  at 
the  time,  "contemplates  the  organi- 
zation of  the  National  Base  Ball 
Trust,  to  be  divided  into  preferred 
and  common  stock,  the  preferred 
stock  to  draw  a dividend  of  7 per 
cent.,  all  of  which  is  to  belong  to  the 
National  League,  as  a body;  the 
common  stock  to  be  used  in  pay- 
ment for  the  present  eight  League 
Clubs." 

By  the  early  20th  Century,  the 
owners  were  minting  money,  and 
baseball  teams  became  plum  prop- 
erties. There  was  even  room  for  a 
second  permanent  group  of  teams, 
the  American  League,  organized 
in  1901.  By  the  'teens,  the  New 
York  Giants,  considered  the  best 
draw  in  baseball,  were  valued  be- 
tween $1.2  million  and  $4  million. 
Col.  Jacob  Ruppert,  the  beer  ty- 
coon, paid  $500,000  for  the  New 
York  Yankees  in  1915,  even  though 
the  team  lost  $55,000  the  year  be- 
fore. 

Robert  Lee  Hedges  paid  $30,000 
for  a majority  stake  in  the  lowly  St. 
Louis  Browns  in  1902.  Hedges  sold 
the  Browns  in  1 91 5 for  some  $400,000 
after  using  the  cellar-dwelling  team 
as  his  own  private  bank:  The  Sport- 
ing Neivs  noted  that  "in  the  14  sea- 
sons he  has  controlled  the  club  it  is 
understood  he  has  drawn  $140,000 
in  salary  and  had  all  his  expenses 
paid  by  the  baseball  corporation.... 
His  share  of  dividends. ..would 
probably  amount  to  $300,000." 

But  public  investors  were  not 
so  lucky.  The  rival  Federal  League, 
begun  in  1913,  had  three  publicly- 
held  teams:  Baltimore,  Kansas  City, 
and  Buffalo.  Spellbound  by  the 


giant  sums  being  earned  by  baseball 
magnates,  fans  snapped  up  shares 
in  the  Federal  League.  Baltimore, 
capitalized  at  nearly  $200,000,  had 
at  least  889  shareholders,  most  of 
whom  held  blocks  of  $100  or  less.  In 
1914  the  "Baltfeds"  offered  $20,000 
to  a 19-year-old  pitcher  named 
George  Herman  Ruth,  but  he  stayed 
with  the  Red  Sox  farm  team.  The 
Babe  did  the  right  thing;  competi- 
tion and  high  players'  salaries  killed 
the  Feds  by  1915.  The  $3  million 
spent  by  Federal  teams,  much  of  it 
raised  from  the  public,  went  up  in 
smoke. 

But  the  American  and  National 
Leagues  still  had  vestiges  of  public 
ownership.  In  1915,  The  Sporting 
Nezvs  noted  that  the  Washington 
Senators  of  the  American  League 
were  "owned  by  a consid  erable  body 
of  stockholders,  none  of  them  of 
great  individual  wealth,  but  taken 
together  representing  a credit  of 
several  millions."  Cincinnati,  too, 
was  partly  public.  The  Fleischmann 
yeast  family  owned  just  over  a third 
of  the  stock,  beer  mogul  Garry 
Herrmann  owned  a third,  "and  the 
remainder  is  divided  among  a large 
number  of  small  shareholders."  In 
fact,  "the  debts  of  the  club  will  be 
taken  care  of  by  a new  issue  of  stock, 
which  has  been  practically  all  sub- 
scribed and  paid  in." 

The  public  was  throwing  good 
money  after  bad.  Even  with  the 
brilliant  pitching  of  Walter  Johnson, 
the  Senators  were  probably  the  worst 
team  in  baseball.  The  Reds,  mean- 
while, had  not  played  better  than 
.500  ball  since  1909.  By  contrast,  the 
best  teams  in  baseball  were  all  tightly 
held  by  moguls;  the  public  had  no 
chance  to  play  those  stocks. 

The  last  two  known  offerings  of 
major-league  baseball  stock  were 
both  by  losing  clubs:  in  1917,  by  the 
hapless  St.  Louis  Cardinals,  who 
until  then  had  finished  above  fourth 
place  only  once  in  the  20th  Century; 
and,  in  1936,  by  the  woeful  St.  Louis 
Browns,  who  had  finished  above 
sixth  place  just  once  in  the  1930s. 

The  Cardinals'  stock  offering 
fell  far  short  of  its  goal  of  raising 
$500,000  from  1 0,000  fans.  But  within 
two  months  some  700  people  bought 
$175,000  in  stock,  including  singer 
A1  Jolson,  who  put  up  $1,000.  The 
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buyer  of  two  shares  at  $25  each  also 
got  a season  pass  for  a needy  boy. 
Before  the  1917  season  was  done, 
the  Cardinals  had  more  than  1,500 
shareholders -but  the  team  finished 
last.  Despite  the  slugging  of  future 
Hall  of  Famer  Rogers  Hornsby,  the 
Cards  struggled  through  the  early 
20s,  and  moguls  Branch  Rickey  and 
Sam  Breadon  happily  stepped  for- 
ward to  buy  shares  from  disap- 
pointed public  stockholders.  By  1922, 
the  two  men  had  the  controlling 
interest  in  the  club,  which  went  on 
to  win  the  World  Series  three  times 
by  1934. 

The  Browns  went  from  bad  to 
worst.  They  finished  last  the  year 
after  their  stock  offering,  then  placed 
sixth,  seventh  or  last  in  13  out  of  the 
next  16  years.  As  late  as  1951,  the 
Browns'  stock  was  owned  by  more 
than  1,400  holders.  But  by  then, 
they  were  so  fed  up  that  impresario 
Bill  Veeck  was  able  to  amass  80% 
control  for  some  $1.4  million.  That 
enabled  him  to  fetch  a "control 
premium"  that  small  stockholders 
could  never  have  gotten.  In  1953  a 
group  of  Baltimore  investors  bought 


out  Veeck  for  $2.4  million,  then 
moved  the  Browns  to  Baltimore  as 
the  Orioles. 

The  last  stock  activity  in  base- 
ball was  in  the  minor  leagues. 
Dozens  of  teams,  typically  capital- 
ized at  between  $50,000  and 
$1 00,000,  offered  shares  to  the  public 
from  the  1920s  onward.  Baseball 
fans  in  small  towns  like  Dothan, 
Ala.,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Independ- 
ence, Kan.,  and  Reading,  Pa., 
snapped  up  stock  at  prices  between 
$1  and  $10  a share. 

When  shares  in  major-league 
teams  were  almost  impossible  to 
come  by,  why  was  the  public  being 
invited  to  buy  into  the  minor 
leagues?  The  American  and  Na- 
tional League  had  invested  too  much 
money  in  too  many  farm  clubs  and 
small-city  stadiums,  which  left  the 
teams  overindebted  in  a glutted 
field  of  backwater  markets. 

Explains  James  Edward  Miller 
in  The  Baseball  Business:  "To  cut 
their  losses,  the  major  leagues  en- 
couraged the  formation  of  'com- 
munity baseball'  through  the  sale 
of  stock  in  minor  league  teams  to 
local  fans.  The  ma- 
jor leagues  sold  their 
minor  league  fran- 
chises and  property, 
plus  the  contracts  of 
older  minor  league 
ballplayers,  to  these 
newly  created 
corporations. . In 
Rochester,  the  Car- 
dinals sold  their  AAA 
franchise  to  local 
interests  for  $525,000 
in  January  1957. 
Eventually  over  8,200 
individuals  bought 
stock  in  the  01111")  for 
ten  dollars  per 
share.. ..By  the  early 
1960s  a majority  of 
the  AAA  Interna- 
tional League's  teams 
were  community 
owned.  However, 
community  owner- 
ship was  economi- 
cally unfeasible  in 
small  towns,  and  the 
D,  C,  and  B leagues 
they  hosted  contin- 
ued to  fold." 
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1 he  Cardinal  Idea 


I*  twofold  in  purpose  - 

I o give  the  City  of  Sl  I-ouis  a pennant-winning  baseball  team 

To  ’CARDI.NAL^IZE"  the  boys  of  St.  Louis — 

We  intend  to  employ  the  best  buscbaH.brainH  that  we  can  buy  to  do 
the  first— 

We  intend  to  employ  the  best  boy  developing  brains  that  we  can  buy 
to  do  the  second— 

The  plan  is  both  ideal  and  practical — 

If  it  is  only  fifty  per  cent  efficient  it  will  give  to  Sl.  Louis  the  best  ball 
team  that  it  has  had  in  fifteen  years — 

And  do  more  to  develop  it»  boy  life  than  anythin!  that  hna  been  at- 
tempted  in  a decade— 

It  is  on  this  basis  that  we  invite  subscriptions  to  stock  and  stand  ready 
to  answer  any  reasonable  questions  that  may  be  asked  about  how 
we  are  going  to  do  it — 

Four  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of  preferred  stock  is  now  offered 
to  the  public  of  Sl  I.ouis  at  twenty-five  dollars  a share  - 

Preferred  stock  shares  first  in  dividend- 

To  municipalize  its  ball  team— To  develop  the  boy  idea— 

LET’S  BUY  THE  CARDINALS 


Tear  out  this  coupon  sod 
mail  to  James  C.  Jones, 
Trustee,  2167  Railway  Ex- 
change Building,  City. 


-COUPON- 


Tell  me  all  about  this  Cardinal  proposition.  Maybe 
111  buy  a few  shares— invest,  say  about  $' 

Signed ...... ; j 

Business  Address 


Advertisement,  The  Sporting  Neivs,  March  15,  1917. 
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Even  worse,  after  unloading 
many  minor-league  franchises  to 
local  fans.  Organized  Baseball  be- 
gan selling  new  television  broad- 
cast rights  for  American  and  Na- 
tional League  games.  Baseball  fans 
in  small  towns  could  watch  even 
more  major-league  games  for  free 
from  the  comfort  of  their  living  room 
couch,  rather  than  paying  to  see 
second-rate  players  at  the  local  park. 
Many  minor-league  teams  went  bust 
in  the  1960s. 

Today  no  major-league  baseball 
team  is  publicly  held,  although  three 
are  owned  by  public  companies:  the 
Atlanta  Braves  (Turner  Broadcast- 
ing System,  Inc.),  the  Chicago  Cubs 
(Tribune  Co.),  and  the  St.  Louis 
Cardinals  (Anheuser-Busch  Cos.). 
Based  on  history,  if  any  teams  go 
public  in  the  future,  it  is  likely  to  be 
at  just  the  right  time  for  those  who 
sell  the  stock  - and  just  the  wrong 
time  for  those  who  buy.  Baseball 
clubs  turn  to  the  public  for  financ- 
ing when  competition  heats  up, 
profits  shrink,  and  the  business  is  in 
general  turmoil.  Historically,  base- 
ball pitches  are  much  more  appeal- 


ing on  the  playing  field  than  they 
are  in  investors'  portfolios. 

FOR  FURTHER  READING: 

Harold  Seymour,  Baseball:  The  Early 
Years  and  Baseball:  The  Golden  Age 
(New  York,  1989). 

• • • • 

Note:  The  Museum  of  American  Financial 
History  hopes  to  publish  a catalogue  of 
baseball  stock  certificates.  Owners  who 
wish  to  have  their  certificates  included  are 
invited  to  contact  the  Museum. 

Many  of  the  early  newspapers  and  docu- 
ments cited  in  this  article  are  quoted  with 
the  kind  permission  of  the  Spalding  Collec- 
tion of  the  Rare  Books  and  Manuscripts 
Division,  New  York  Public  Library,  As- 
tor,  Lenox  and  Tilden  Foundations. 

The  certificates  reproduced  in  this  article 
are  courtesy  of  National  Baseball  Library, 
Cooperstown  ,N  .Y  ,,KenPrag,  Paper  Ameri- 
cana, Burlingame,  CA.,and  R.M.  Smythe 
& Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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Gentennial 


Documents 

Post  Office  Box  5262 
Clinton,  New  Jersey  08809 
Phone:  (908)  730-6009 
Fax:  (908)  730-9566 

PANAMA  RAIL  ROAD  COMPANY 


The  Panama  Rail  Road  was  chartered  in  New  York  on  April  7,  1849,  and  the  line  (running  47.6  miles  from  Aspinwall  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  to  Panama  City  on  the  Pacific)  was  opened  on  January  28,  1855.  The  pressing  need  to  transport  people  and  freight 
between  the  Eastern  seaboard  and  the  California  gold  fields  provided  the  initial  impetus  for  the  road,  but  the  elimination  of  the 
trip  around  Cape  Horn  quickly  made  the  road  “a  great  commercial  highway  between  the  nations  on  the  coast  of  Western  Europe 
and  Eastern  Asia”  (Poor's  Manual  of  Railroads,  1915).  The  entire  nature  of  the  railroad  changed,  of  course,  with  the  building  of 
the  Panama  Canal  between  1904  and  1914.  (The  company  passed  into  the  control  of  the  United  States  government,  which  purchased 
virtually  all  of  the  capital  stock,  for  about  $7,000,000  in  May  of  1904.) 


The  certificate  illustrated  here  was  issued  in  1872,  at  a time  when  the  first  tentative  plans  for  a Panama  canal  were  being  made 
in  France  under  the  leadership  of  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  the  builder  of  the  Suez  Canal.  (The  Panama  Railroad  was  bought  by 
the  French  in  1881  for  something  over  $20,000,000  as  part  of  its-ultimately  unsuccessful— effort.)  An  attractive  certificate,  with 
an  orange  (RN-U1)  imprinted  revenue  stamp,  in  VF+  condition,  with  light  pen-  and  hole-cancellations.  This  piece  is  hard  to  beat 
for  historical  significance,  representing  a vital  link  between  the  Eastern  seaboard  and  the  Golden  West.  The  $125.00  price  includes 
Poor’s  Manual  dat’d  on  the  Panama  Railroad  Company  and  a copy  of  the  1977  book,  The  Path  Between  the  Seas,  by  David  McCullough. 


( For  a free  copy  of  our  current  catalogue,  or  for  more  information,  please  feel  free  to  call,  write,  or  fax: 
we  look  forward  to  helping  you  build  your  personalized  collection). 


Your  listing  in  the  Shopping  Guide 
is  $100  per  year  for  four  issues. 
Payment  to  accompany  order, 
please. 

SPECIAL  COMMENTS 

Specializing  in  Western  U S. 
stocks-catalog  $3  subscription  $10 

Quality  items  bought  & sold 

Buying  and  selling 

Buying  Mining,  Railroads,  Telegraphs. 

Autos,  also  Autographed  items. 

Free  price  list.  High  quality  items. 

Krostenloser  Katalog  auf  deutsch 

Send  for  specific  category 

want  lists,  send  SESE 

The  famous  stocks  and  person- 

alities of  history  available 

We  want  to  buy 

6-7  Auctions  per  year.  Catalogues 

$55  U.S.,  $60  Overseas 

Especially  Western  U.S. 

Buying,  especially  western 

United  States 

Rare  and  unusual  certificates, 

autographs:  ask  for  Diana  Herzoq 

Send  want  lists. 

Fast  courteous  service. 

Fine  quality  autographed 

stocks  and  bonds 

Catalogue  $3  each 

Publisher  of  Bond  & Share 

Der  Wertpapiersammler 

Germany's  leading  dealer  in 

International  quality  material 

Quality  & Quantity  items  bought 

& sold.  Free  price  lists 

Keith  Hollender 

Author  of  “Scripophily" 

Buying  French  only  pre  1910 

Specialist  in  Canadian 
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SHOPPING  GUIDE 

America  West  Archives  Tel.  (801)  586-9497 

P.O.  Box  100-X  Cedar  City.  Utah  84721 

American  Vignettes  Tel.  (908)  241-4209 

w P.O.  Box  155H,  Roselle  Park.  NJ  07204-0155 

►_  Antique  Stock  Exchange,  Inc.  Tel.  (202)  966-7164 

J 4000  Massachusetts  Ave..  NW,  Suite  518,  Washington.  DC  20016 

q David  M.  Beach  Paper  Americana  Tel.  (407)  657-7403 

UJ  P.O.  Box  2026.  Goldenrod.  FL  32733  Fax  (407)  657-6382 

2 Buttonwood  Galleries  Tel.  (212)  823-1523 

3 P.O.  Box  1006,  Throggs  Neck  Sta..  NY.  NY  10465 

Centennial  Documents  Tel.  (908)  730-6009 

P.O.  Box  5262.  Clinton.  NJ  08809  Fax  (908)  730-9566 

Frost  & Robinson  Tel.  (215)  357-6820 

700  N.  2nd  St.  Pike,  Richboro,  PA  18954 

George  Haley  Garrison  Tel.  (804)  220-3838 

Drawer  JH.  Williamsburg.  VA  23187 

George  H.  LaBarre  Galleries,  Inc.  Tel.  (603)  882-241 1 

P.O.  Box  746,  Hollis.  NH  03049  (800)  842-7000 

NASCA  (Div.  R.M.  Smythe)  Tel.  (212)  908-4006 

26  Broadway.  New  York.  NY  10004  (800)  622-1880 

Norrico,  Inc.  Tel.  (71 8)  897-3699 

65-09  99th  Street.  Rego  Park.  NY  11374 

Ken  Prag,  Paper  Americana  Tel.  (415)  566-6400 

P.O.  Box  531  SN,  Burlingame.  CA  9401 1 

Rails  Remembered  Tel.  (818)  572-0419 

Robert  O.  Greenawalt,  P.O.  Box  464,  Rosemead,  CA  91770 

R.M.  Smythe  & Co.,  Inc.  Tel.  (21 2)  943-1880 

26  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10004  (800)  622-1880 

David  Strebe  Tel.  (301 ) 474-1 71 3 

P.O.  Box  733,  Seabrook,  MD  20706 

Scott  J.  Winslow  Assoc.,  Inc.  Tel.  (603)  88t  -4071 

P.O.  Box  6033,  Nashua,  NH  03063  (800)  225-6233 

Yesterday's  Paper,  Inc.  Tel.  (714)  583-9838 

25421  Boone  Place,  Laguna  Hills,  CA  92653 

Aktien-Galerie  Tel.  (051 1 ) 281 284 

Frieden  Str.  1 1 , 3000  Hannoverl  F.  Kuhlmann 

5 Classic  Effecten  GMBH,  R.K.  Weng  Tel.  49)2151/500  400 

O P.O.  4066,  Uerdinger  Strasse  421 , D-41 50  Krefed  1 , Germany 

Reinhild  Tschope  Tel.  021 01  -602756/60481 4 

Bruchwag  8 D/4044  Kaarst  2 

Herzog,  Hollender,  Phillips  & Co.  Tel.  01-433-3452 

Z P.O.  Box  1 699,  London  NW6  1 LE 

fc  M.  Veissid  & Co.  Tel.  (06944)  268 

£ Hobsley  House,  Frodesley,  Shrewsbury  Mike  Veissid 

W.  H.  Collectables,  Ltd.  Tel.  (01)  394  385021 

500  Chesham  House,  150  Regent  St.,  London  W1 R 5FA 

Numlstoria  Fax  42335293,  Tel.  4233  93  45 

^ 49  rue  Vivienne,  75002  Paris,  France  Guy  Cifre 

^ Portatogllo  Stories  Tel.  051 -520992 

I-  Via  Malvisa  n.  1 . 401 31  Bologna,  Italy  Alex  Witula 

Slndell  & Co.  Tel.  51 4 934-5957,  Fax  51 4 934-2380 

4635  Sherbrook  St.  West,  Westmount,  Quebec,  H3Z  1 G2,  Canada 

Don’t  forget  to  mention  Friends  of  Financial  History  when  calling  these  dealers! 


Advertisement 
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FRIENDS  AUCTION  #43 
MAIL  BID  ONLY 


COLORS: 
ve  - Yellow 
br  - Brown 
gr  - Green 


bl-  Blue  or  - Orange 

ol-  Olive  go  - Gold 

rd-  Red  ma  - Maroon 


Deadline  For  Receipt  of  Bids: 
THURSDAY,  AUGUST  29,  1991  - 12:00  NOON 


CODES: 

Cb  - Coupons,  bound  with  the  certificate. 
Cs  - Coupons  at  the  side. 

Cu  - Coupons  underneath. 

U - Unissued  (All  certificates  are  Issued 
Common  Stock,  unless  specified). 

P - Preferred  Stock. 

CD  - Certificate  of  Deposit. 

POC  - Punch  Out  Cancellation. 

STATES  - Two  letter  postal  codes. 


1 DENVER  & SOUTHWESTERN  RWY  (NJ)  1900.  SO  shs, 

br.  Trains  at  switching  station.  ABN.  ($20-Up) 

2 FORD  MOTOR  (NY)  1931.  2 shs,  rd.  Fractional  Share 

Warrant.  ABN.  ($30-Up) 

3 DANBURY  & BETHEL  STREET  RWY  (CT)  1914.  48  shs, 

gr.  Electric  trolley.  Maverick  & W is  singer,  NY.  ($25-Up) 

4 COBURN  TROLLEY  TRACK  MANUFACTURING  (MA) 

1913.  25  shs,  br.  #51.  Eagle.  SBN.  Signed  by  Azro  A. 
Cobum  as  president.  P.  ($20-Up) 

5 CROWN  KING  MINES  (AZ  TERRITORY)  1907.  One 

share,  gr.  State  arms.  ABN.  □ 2 shs,  or.  Similar,  only 
preferred.  [2]  ($35-Up) 

6 HOLLAND’S  FAR-EAST  TEA,  COFFEE  & COCOA 

(MA)  1929.  One  share,  or.  Cute  little  dutch  boy  holding 
“Far-East  Coffee,  Tea  & Cocoa”.  Signed  by  Samuel  E. 
Holland  as  president  and  by  R.  O.  Holland  as  treasurer. 

(520-Up) 

7 DUNSBACH  FERRY  ELECTRIC  (NY)  1904.  Watervliet . 20 

shs,  go  embossed  corporate  seal.  Stale  arms.  ($2 0-Up) 

8 BO WD ITCH  FURNITURE  (CT)  1909.  New  Haven.  10  shs, 

all  green.  Unusual.  ($20-Up) 

9 KELLEY  TIRE  & RUBBER  (DE)  1919.  100  shs,  br.  State 

arms  flanked  by  steamship,  train.  Statue  of  Liberty,  tug  boat, 
car.  Few  tiny  edge  tears  at  top  and  left  margins.  (520-Up) 

10  INTERNATIONAL  TRACTION  (NJ)  1918.  5 shs,  or. 

Electric  trolley  buses.  First  Preferred.  ABN.  (525-Up) 

11  INTERNATIONAL  SWITCH  & SIGNAL  (ME)  1905.  12 

shs,  gold  embossed  seal  & underprint.  #20.  Eagle.  ($25-Up) 

12  HYDROGEN  OF  NEW  JERSEY  1884.  100  shs.  ($15-Up) 

13  FLORIDA  CANNING  (FL)  1890.  10  shs.  #5.  Issued  to  and 

signed  by  S.  Wagner  as  secretary.  ($25-Up) 

14  EIGHTH  & NINTH  AVENUES  RWY  (NY)  1927.  25  shs, 

gr.  Lady  silting  at  top  left.  #13.  RBN.  (520-Up) 

15  BUFFALO  CITY  CEMETERY  (NY)  1870.  300  Square  feet. 

Certificate  of  Ownership,  blue  embossed  seal.  Front  gates  of 
cemetery.  R24  (initialled  & dated  by  secretary).  ($30-Up) 

16  BOSTON,  NEWPORT  & NEW  YORK  STEAMBOAT 

1863.  5 shs.  #53.  Steamship.  Vignette  partially  affected  by 
ink  cancellation.  R44  (initialled  & dated).  (540-Up) 

17  SOCIAL  INSURANCE  18 . Shares.  Slight  foxing  and  water 

staining  at  right.  Unissued.  ($15-Up) 

18  WASHINGTON  MILLS  1882.  89  shs.  Factory  on  edge  of 

river.  Rubber  stamp  cancellation  partially  affect  vignette. 
Issued  to  and  signed  by  Peter  S.  Homer  as  president. 

(525-Up) 

19  BONTA  PLATE  GLASS  (WV)  1894.  20  shs,  gy.  Workers  on 

huge  machine.  Christys  Sons  & Co.  Lith.  (525-Up) 

20  CHICAGO  & NORTHWESTERN  RWY  1935.  100  shs,  gr. 

Train  on  tracks  along  top  and  side  borders.  Tracks,  wheels, 
compass  amd  light  form  the  bottom  border.  Attractive  and 
unusual.  ABN.  (535-Up) 

21  CHICAGO  & NORTHWESTERN  RWY  (WI)  1947.  3 shs, 

br.  Winged  woman  flanking  logo  at  lop.  ABN.  □ 1958. 
100  shs,  bl.  □ 100  shs,  gr.  Q 1959.  100  shs,  bl.  [4] 

(535-Up) 

22  CHICAGO  GREAT  WESTERN  RR  (IL)  1917.  10  shs,  gr. 

Train  pulling  into  station.  ABN.  Q 1930.  100  shs,  ol.  (j 
50  shs,  pu.  All  preferred,  with  tiny  cancellation  holes  on 
vignette.  (3)  (540-Up) 

23  BLEECKER  ST  & FULTON  FERRY  RR  (NY)  1914.  25 

shs.  Busy  "Fulton  Ferry"  Terminal.  Light  glue  staining  at 
left.  Rubber  stamp  cancelled.  (530-Up) 

24  COOPERSTOWN  & SUSQUEHANNA  VALLEY  RR  (NY) 

1870.  One  share.  Train  passing  through  town,  steamship. 
Trimmed  tight,  few  tiny  edge  tears  at  sides  and  bottom.  R44. 

(530-Up) 


25  BROOKLYN  & QUEENS  TRANSIT  (NY)  1940.  100  shs, 

or.  Allegorical  figures.  Tiny  cancellation  holes.  Quaylc  & 
Son,  NY  imprint.  P.  (520-Up) 

26  ANDERSON  BELT  RWY  1898.  3 shs.  #22.  Seal  with  farm 

implements.  Rubber  stamp  cancellations.  (525-Up) 

In  1916,  this  road  became  a part  of  the  Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  & St.  Louis  RR. 

27  UNION  PASSENGER  RWY  OF  PHILADELPHIA  (PA) 

1915.  15  shs.  Horse  drawn  street  car,  top  center.  Justice, 
Franklin,  Liberty  and  Penn,  cither  side.  Terminal,  bottom. 
ABN.  POC.  (525-Up) 

28  PHILADELPHIA  TRACTION  1907.  One  share,  bl.  Electric 

trolley  side  by  side  with  horse  & buggy.  ABN.  (520-Up) 

29  CAIRO  & NORFOLK  RR  (KY)  1908.  En  & Fr.  5100.  First 

Mortgage  5%  Bond,  Cs,  or.  Passenger  train.  (525-Up) 

30  WHITE  WATER  VALLEY  RR  (IN)  1873.  51000.  #39. 

Equipment  bond,  Cu,  rd  “51000”.  Slight  soiling  along  folds. 
POC.  (545-Up) 

31  MASSACHUSETTS  & NEW  MEXICO  CONSOLIDATED 

MINING  (ME)  1881.  100  shs.  #79.  Miners  in  circle  at  left. 
Forbes  Lith.  (535-Up) 

32  OSWEGO  SECURITIES  (ME)  1907.  100  shs,  or.  #12.  Chest 

& dog,  bottom.  (525-Up) 

33  PLAYBOY  ENTERPRISES  (DE).  "SPECIMEN”.  100  shs, 

olive.  Playboy’s  Playmate  and  logo.  ABN.  POC.  (560-Up) 

34  CONFEDERATE  STATES  OF  AMERICA  1862.  5500. 

(Cr.60).  Slightly  foxed.  Signed  by  Tyler.  (550-Up) 

35  GOLD  DEVELOPMENT  OF  UTAH  (WY)  1906.  130  shs, 

or.  Man  poses  with  boring  machine.  SBN.  (530-Up) 

36  IIARTFORD-NEVADA  GOLD  .MINING  (ME)  1906.  2000 

shs,  go.  Miners,  top  left.  (530-Up) 

37  EMPIRE  STATE  OIL  & REFINING  (SD)  1903.  100  shs, 

gy,  go  embossed  corporate  seal  and  underprint.  Train 
passing  through  oil  field.  (530-Up) 

38  HAWTHORNE  SILVER  & IRON  MINES  (DE)  1910.  1500 

shs,  br.  Miners  in  circles.  NYB.  (530-Up) 

39  METROPOLITAN  ASSOCIATES  1907.  51000.  6 % 20- Year 

Bond,  Cb,  gr.  #2.  Ships  in  harbor,  bridge  in  background. 
FLB.  (530-Up) 

40  AMERICAN  QUEEN  GOLD  MINING  (CO)  1905  . 2000 

shs,  gy,  go  embossed  corporate  seal  and  underprint.  Miners 
at  top  left  and  along  borders.  (530-Up) 

41  CORNING  GLASS  WORKS  (NY)  1921.  100  shs,  gr. 

Woman  holds  light  from  dynamo,  man  kneeling.  ABN. 
P.  (520-Up) 

42  OLD  HUNDRED  MINING  (ME)  1906.  10  shs,  br.  Mining 

factory  in  valley.  Globe  Lith.  (530-Up) 

43  IMPERIAL  RUSSIAN  GOVERNMENT  1919.  55000.  CD. 

or.  ABN.  (5100-Up) 

44  HOME  INSURANCE  (NY)  1908.  One  share,  gy.  Allegorical 

females,  lop.  Family,  bottom  left.  Firemen,  bottom  right. 
Ink  and  rubber  stamp  cancellations.  ABN.  (525-Up) 

45  DAYLIGHT  PRISM  OF  AMERICA  (NJ)  1901.  47  shs,  br. 

Prism  on  clouds.  Four  different  RN’s  afTixcd  at  top  right 
border.  (520-Up) 

46  SUNFLOWER  COLD  MINING  (CO)  1897.  100  shs.  #22. 

Lovely  green  & yellow  certificate  featuring  a sunflower. 
Quite  unusual  and  highly  desirable.  (Front  Cover 
Photo)  (575-Up) 

47  PENN  DISTRICT  CORPORATION  (PA)  1853. 

Philadelphia.  5500.  Cu.  6%  Loan.  Agriculture,  train. 
Woman  holds  medallion  of  Franklin  & of  Washington,  lop 
comers.  Penn.  Justice.  Eagle,  shield.  TCC.  POC.  Lovely  & 
unusual!  (565-Up) 

48  AMERICAN  SAPPHIRE  (NY)  1906.  200  shs,  br.  Miners. 

ABN.  (130-Up) 


49  OWL  OIL  (CO)  1918.  1000  shs,  gr.  Oil  field  flanked  by  owls. 

Oil  geyser,  either  side.  (530-Up) 

50  HARRIMAN  LAND  (NJ)  1897.  8 shs,  gy.  Miners  working 

underground.  Brooke  Lith.  (525-Up) 

51  INDIANAPOLIS  & VINCENNES  RR  (IN)  1869.  400  shs. 

#12.  Issued  to  and  signed  by  H.  P.  Kidder  and  by  his 
attorney,  Francis  H.  Peabody  on  attached  stock  power. 
Signed  as  president  by  Ambrose  Burnside,  Union  general, 
public  official  and  originator  of  "sideburns”.  (Kidder, 
Peabody  founders?)  (575-Up) 

52  LAWRENCE  COUNTY  (Dakota  Territory)  1883  . 550. 

Refunding  Bond,  Cu,  gr,  go  "550”.  Miners.  (550-Up) 

53  NEW  YORK  STATE  STOCK  (NY)  1850.  Canal 

Department.  52000.  Loan  of  1836  for  the  Black  River  Canal. 
Allegorical  women  flanked  by  ships  ard  canal  scene. 
William  Seward,  left.  Washington,  right.  Few  minor  ink 
bums.  BA.  (535-Up) 

54  CAPE  MAY  & MILLVILLE  RR  1874.  18  shs,  gy. 

Spectacular  vignette  of  the  seashore  with  beach  walkers  and 
bathers  in  the  ocean,  fully  clothed.  Slight  glue  staining  at 
left.  (550-Up) 

55  SPRECKELS  SUGAR  (DE)  1929.  1000  shs,  bl.  #17.  Heart 

with  sugar  cane  going  through,  "CANEHEART”.  Issued  to 
Rudolph  Spreckels  and  signed  on  verso  by  Howard 
Sprockets,  his  attorney  in  fact.  (535-Up) 

56  OLD  COLONY  RR  1848.  51000  bond,  Cu,  rd-or  printed 

corporate  seal.  #49.  Locomotive,  lop  and  left.  (540-Up) 

57  CLEVELAND,  PAINSVILLE  & ASHTABULA  RR  (Oil) 

1852.  51000  bond,  gr  corporate  seal.  #18.  Early  locomotive. 
Signed  by  George  S.  Coe  as  trustee.  (5100-Up) 

Similar  certificate  realized  $120  in  Smythe’s  3rd  Annual 
Slrasburg  Sale  1990. 

58  INDUSTRIAL  OIL  & REFINING  (DE)  1917.  118  shs,  or. 

Oil  site.  Large  oil  tank,  bottom  left.  SBN.  ($25-Up) 

59  J.K.  IIORNISII  (IA)  1858.  #/.  51000  bond,  Cu.  Washington. 

Indian,  eagle  & shield,  Dog,  Chest  & Key,  all  at  left  border. 
Minor  central  vertical  fold  splits.  Signed  as  trustee  by  J. 
Edgar  Thomson,  3rd  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company.  (540-Up) 

60  ORINOCO  STEAM  NAVIGATION  OF  NEW  YORK  (NY) 

1851.  One  share  (51000),  rd  “1000”.  Horscwagon, 

steamship.  Allegorical  figures  at  bottom.  Light  foxing. 
RWHE.  (5100-Up) 

61  HOFFMAN  OIL  & REFINING  (DE)  1918.  25  shs,  gr,  go 

embossed  seal.  Vignette  of  “Henry  Hoffman’s  First 
Refinery”.  Locomotive  at  bottom  comers.  Signed  by  H.  H. 
Hoffman  as  president.  (530-Up) 

62  CONSOLIDATED  ESPERANZA  MINING  1878.  100  shs, 

all  br.  Miners.  Spanish  version,  bottom  half.  Unusual. 

(550-Up) 

63  AUTOMATIC  CLERK  (NJ)  1913.  65  shs,  br.  Eagle  on 

American  flag,  Capitol  in  distant  background.  (520-Up) 

64  MINER  BOY  MINING  (CO)  1881.  100  shs,  gy,  gr 

underprint.  Miners  working  underground.  Hatch  Lith. 

(540-Up) 

65  GOLDEN  SUN  MINING  & MILLING  (WY)  1904  . 9000 

shs,  go.  Miners  at  work.  (525-Up) 

66  Chicago  Related  Ralls:  Four  Different  (550-Up) 

I I Chicago,  Rock  Island  & Pacific  Rwy  (II  & la)  1934. 
Locomotive.  L)  Chicago  & North  Western  Rwy  (Wi)  1957. 
br.  Allegorical  females.  ABN.  (_)  Chicago  Great  Western 
RR  (II)  1936.  gr.  Train  station.  ABN.  P.  [_)  Chicago, 
Indianapolis  & Louisville  Rwy  1937.  or.  Brakeman.  ABN. 
[4] 

67  SWANTON  COAL  & IRON  (MD)  1856.  5500.  Cu.  #35. 

Train  passing  mountains.  (545-Up) 

68  NORTH  SHORE  COUNTRY  CLUB  (NY)  1914.  5250.  50- 

Year  Income  Bond,  gr,  go  embossed  corporate  seal. 
Monogram.  NYB.  (535-Up) 
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69  MUTUAL  BENEFIT  LIFE  INSURANCE  (NY-NJ)  1867. 

$14.06.  Scrip  dividend,  gy.  Pelican  feeding  her  young.  Slate 
arms,  top  comers.  R33.  ($25-Up) 

70  BOSTON,  HARTFORD  & ERIE  RR  1880.  100  shs.  Train 

passing  bam.  Slight  soiling  at  right,  liny  edge  split  at  top  and 
right.  FBN.  POC.  PH.  ($50-Up) 

71  CORNWALL  MANUFACTURING  (IL)  1884.  Chicago.  One 

share.  #38.  Signed  by  W.  W.  Cornwall  as  president  and  E. 
Stanley  Cornwall  as  secretary.  ($40-Up) 

72  COLORADO  MINE  DEVELOPING  (CO)  1880.  100  shs, 

gy.  Cross-sectional  view  of  miners  underground  beneath 
shed,  train  in  the  distance.  ($35-Up) 

73  STATE  LINE  A SULLIVAN  RR  1875.  2 shs,  gy.  Train 

switching  station,  bridge  and  city  in  background.  Farm 
scene,  bottom  left.  Trimmed  close,  either  side.  Minor  tape 
repair  along  left  edge  on  verso.  ($40-Up) 

74  DOE  RUN  LEAD  (MO)  1906.  190  shs,  br.  Deer  by  river. 

Rubber  stamp  cancellations.  ABN.  POC.  Handsome  and 
unusual!  ($35-Up) 

75  ATLANTIC  CITY  RACING  ASSOCIATION  (NJ)  1944. 

$5000.  8%  Cumulative  Income  Bond,  go.  Revenue  stamps 
affixed  along  border,  either  side.  Signed  by  John  Kelly, 
Grace  Kelly’s  father.  ($75-Up) 

76  PEOPLES'  MUTUAL  TELEPHONE  (CA)  1898.  $1000.  6% 

First  Mortgage  Gold  Bond,  Cs,  gr.  State  arms.  Eagle  A 
shield,  telephone  pole  A lines.  ($35-Up) 

77  BOSTON  WATER  METER  (CT)  1881.  40  shs.' Ship  on 

rough  seas,  top  and  left  side.  ($35-Up) 

78  UNDERGROUND  ELECTRIC  CONDUIT  (NJ)  1882.  500 

shs,  gy.  Leonhardt  A Son.  ($30-Up) 

79  ARIZONA  CO-OPERATIVE  MERCANTILE  (AZ)  1890.  2 

shs.  Farmer.  Signed  by  Jessie  Smith,  a Mormon  leader  and 
founder  of  Smith  Savings  Bank  (later  became  the  Bank  of 
Northern  Arizona).  ($35-Up) 

80  PITTSBURGH  CRAFTON  A MANSFIELD  STREET 

RWY  (PA)  1895.  100  shs,  or.  #33.  Title  on  fancy  scroll, 
lovely  woman  at  bottom.  WBN.  ($40-Up) 

81  COLT'S  MANUFACTURING  (CT)  1953.  20  shs,  br.  Colt 

with  arrow  in  mouth.  Printed  company  seal  at  bottom  left. 
ABN.  POC.  ($25-Up) 

82  CAMDEN  A PHILADELPHIA  STEAM  BOAT  FERRY 

(NJ-PA)  1872.  14  shs.  Steamboat,  train.  Cattle,  farm  scene. 
Sails  hips  A Prosperity,  bottom  center.  Few  glued  remnants 
along  left  border.  POC.  ($50-Up) 

83  PHILADELPHIA  A BALTIMORE  CENTRAL  RR  1861. 5 

shs.  Ink  cancellations  across,  small  holes  at  left.  ($25-Up) 

84  TROW  CITY  DIRECTORY  1871.  667  shs.  #3.  Fancy 

flourish.  Naked  baby  drawing.  Ink  cancellations  across. 
Predecessor  to  New  York  Telephone  directory.  ($35-Up) 

85  SAMPSON  MINING  (UTAH  TERRITORY)  1892.  Bingham. 

1000  shs,  gy.  Miners  at  work.  Salt  Lake  Lith.  ($30-Up) 

86  UNITED  STATES  PIN  (CT)  1875.  133  shs.  #3.  Ornate  side 

borders.  ($20-Up) 

87  ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  1923.  One  share,  gr.  Father 

lime  holding  watch  on  top  of  ‘Trade  Mark”  dome.  Flying 
eagle  clasping  watch,  bottom  center.  WBN.  ($35-Up) 

88  PROVIDENCE  (RI)  1907.  $5000,  orange.  #8.  School  Loan. 

Indians  greet  pilgrims,  “WHAT  CHEER”.  ABN.  ($35-Up) 

89  LIONEL  (NY)  1961.  100  shs,  or.  Boy  playing  with  toy  trains. 

SBN.  ($3  0-Up) 

90  NEW  JERSEY  WAREHOUSE  A GUARANTY  1896.  One 

share.  #12.  Issued  to  and  signed  on  the  attached  stock  power 
by  Samuel  Rea,  9th  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company.  PH.  ($35-Up) 

91  WILMINGTON  A NORTHERN  RR  (PA-DE)  1882.  30  shs. 

Ships  at  busy  port.  State  arms,  either  side.  COC.  ($*0-Up) 

92  SCIOTO  A HOCKING  VALLEY  RR  (OH)  1856.  $1000. 

Mortgage  Bond,  Cu.  Train  passes  through  town,  bridge. 
Men  shearing  sheep,  bottom  left.  Fanners  harvesting  com, 
bottom  right.  BBC.  ($60-Up) 

93  OVERLAND  TRACTION  ENGINE  (NY)  1865.  $500.  Cu. 

Eagle  on  shield.  Slate  arms.  Trimmed  close  to  border  at  left. 
R59  (rubber  stamp  cancelled).  ($50-Up) 

94  ABRAHAM  BIGELOW  (IL)  1859.  $1500.  Cu  bond.  Eagle, 

factory  and  ship.  ($25-Up) 

95  BELT  RR  A STOCKYARD  (IN)  1882.  100  shs,  gy,  go 

“$50”.  A view  of  a train  station,  stockyard  and  town.  Red 
ink  cancellation  partly  through  vig»rtte.  ($25-Up) 


96  STEAM-BOAT  HELEN  (NY)  1834.  Troy,  Rensselaer 

County.  Share,  printed  on  tan  paper.  U.  Early  and  scarce. 

($40-Up) 

97  NASH-KELMNATOR  (MD)  1942.  100  shs,  bl.  Allegorical 

lady  sitting  in  laboratory,  surrounded  by  small  houses  and 
factories.  ABN.  POC.  ($20-Up) 

98  BROADWAY  A SEVENTH  AVENUE  RR  (NY)  1921.  10 

shs,  gy.  Aerial  view  of  Broadway  A Seventh  Avenue.  Eagle, 
shield  4 stars.  NYC  Ann,  bottom  center.  Rubber  stamp 
cancellation.  POC.  ($45-Up) 

99  BOSTON  A ALBANY  RR  (NY)  1934.  100  shs,  bl-gr.  Indian 

in  circle  flanked  by  harbor  scene.  Slate  arms,  bottom  center. 
ABN.  POC.  (SlO-Up) 

100  GREAT  WESTERN  INSURANCE  (NY)  1869.  3 shs.  Ships 

on  rough  seas.  Justice.  Eagle  A shield.  Trimmed  to  border, 
left.  Rubber  stamp  cancellations.  ABN.  ($30-Up) 

101  BALTIMORE  A OHIO  RR.  Early  train  with  double  decker 

car.  IBC.  Q 1925.  100  shs,  br.  Common  Stock.  Q 1924. 
100  shs,  gr.  Preferred.  Q 1914.  10  shs,  or.  Preferred.  LJ 
1926.  10  shs,  bl.  Common.  Q 1926.  8 shs,  ol.  Common 
Stock.  All  are  rubber  cancelled.  POC.  [5]  ($5 O-Up) 

102  GLOBE  LOAN  A TRUST  (NE)  1891.  Omaha.  3 shs,  gy,  go 

embossed  seal.  Globe  showing  United  Slates.  ($25-Up) 

103  FIRST  INTERNATIONAL  SECURITIES  (DE)  1929.  14 

shs,  or.  Lighthouse.  EAW.  ($20-Up) 

104  ASSOCIATED  BANKERS  (DE)  1922.  5 shs,  gr.  Eagle. 

#148.  ($25-Up) 

105  BOND  A MORTGAGE  GUARANTEE  (NY)  1929.  100  shs. 

(SlO-Up) 

106  FEDERAL  FINANCE  (DE)  1925.  100  shs,  br  border  and 

underprinl.  #1.  Class  A Stock.  ABN.  ($15-Up) 

107  FEDERAL  ADDING  MACHINE  (NJ)  192h  100  shs,  or. 

Eagle  flanked  by  early  adding  machines.  HBN.  Q 100  shs, 
gr.  Slate  arms.  HBN.  [2]  ($35-Up) 

108  GRANITE  CITY  SOAP  (ME)  1903.  10  shs,  gy,  bk. 

Massachusetts  slate  arms.  ($20-Up) 

109  AMERICAN  CONSOLIDATED  COPPER  (NM)  1901.  1000 

shs,  gy,  go,  br  underprint.  Eagle  at  bottom.  ($20-Up) 

110  FARMERS  A DROVERS  STOCK  YARD  (AZ)  1909. 

Buffalo,  NY.  20  shs,  or.  #37.  Buffalo.  Paper  clip  rust  mark 
at  lop  left.  ($15-Up) 

111  NORTH  CAROLINA  1869.  $1000  bond,  Cu,  gy,  bl  “1000”. 

Capitol.  Allegorical  female  in  clouds.  Issued  for  the 
Western,  North  Carolina  Railroad.  ABN.  ($5 0-Up) 

112  Railroad  Lot:  Five  different.  ($45-Up) 

Q Gulf,  Florida  A Alabama  (FL)  1916.  2 shs,  or.  Train 
passing  harbor.  HBN.  Q Fort  Dodge,  Des  Moines  A 
Southern  RR  (ME)  1930.  50  shs,  gr.  FL-ABN.  O Gulf, 
Mobile  A Ohio  RR  (MS)  1945.  One  share,  br.  Train 
leaves  industrial  city.  SBN.  [_]  New  York,  Ontario  A 
Western  1922.  10  shs,  br.  Train,  factories.  ABN.  Q 
Wheeling  A Lake  Erie  Rwy  (OH)  1944.  50  shs,  pr.  Train 
passing  factory.  ABN.  POC.  [5] 

113  FAIRVIEW  - RED  ROCK  CONSOLIDATED  MINES  (AZJ 

1910.  333  shs,  gr.  #24.  Miners  boring  underground. 
EMPRESS  MINING  A MILLING  (AZ)  1904  . 300  shs, 
br.  [2]  ($40- Up) 

114  SENTINEL  RADIO  (IL)  1950.  100  shs,  gr.  Mercury  flanked 

by  transmission  towers.  CBN.  POC.  ($20-Up) 

1 15  TELEPOST  (ME)  1908.  25  shs,  or.  Woman  holding  lightning. 

ABN.  □ 250  shs,  gr.  Seated  woman  with  light  bulb  in  one 
hand  and  lightning  in  the  other.  [2]  ($25- Up) 

116  WILLYS-OVERLAND  (OH)  1932.  45  shs,  bl.  Winged 

allegorical  figure  flanking  monogram.  Light  walerslaining  at 
left.  ABN.  □ WILLYS  1922.  27  shs,  or.  Certificate  of 
Deposit.  RBN.  POC.  [2]  ($65-Up) 

117  GOLDFIELD  INVESTORS  PROSPECTING  A 

MINING  (AZ)  1906.  5000  shs,  gy,  go  embossed  corporate 
seal  and  underprint.  Mine  site.  Miners  in  circle,  either 
aide.  ($35-Up) 

118  GOLD  BULLION  (NM)  1909.  10  shs,  gy,  go  embossed 

corporate  seal  and  underprinl.  Eagle,  lop  left.  ($35- Up) 

1 19  DUNSBACH  FERRY  ELECTRIC  (NY)  1902.  Watervliet. 

100  shs,  gy,  go  embossed  corporate  seal.  State  arms. 

($25-Up) 

120  TOLEDO,  CANADA  SOUTHERN  A DETROIT  RWY 

(OH-MI)  1873.  $105.  7%  Interest  Bond,  Cu,  gy.  Train 
pulling  into  station  between  intersecting  tracks.  POC. 

($35-Up) 


121  HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN  MOTOR  (MA)  1919.  20  shs,  gr. 

FL-ABN.  Q 10  shs,  bl.  ABN.  Q 50  shs,  or.  Preferred. 
ABN.  [3]  ($50-Up) 

122  CINCINNATI  A CHICAGO  RR  (IN)  1854.  2 shs,  gy.  Train 

passing  imier  overpass.  Liberty.  Franklin.  Two  splits,  one 
was  tape  repaired  on  verso.  DW.  Only  seven  of  these  were 
found,  early  and  scarce.  ($50-Up) 

123  SUBMARINE  SIGNAL  (ME)  1936.  605  shs,  gr.  Ship  on 

rough  seas.  ABN.  ($40-Up) 

124  EVERYBODYS  CHEWING  GUM  (DE)  1926.  8 shs,  gr. 

Portrait  of  George  Washington  flanked  by  allegorical 
females.  ($20-Up) 

125  AMERICAN  NATURAL  GAS  (DE)  1931.  10  shs^bl.  Pipe 

workers  flanked  by  allegorical  female.  HBN.  I^J  1927. 
$1000.  6-1/2%  Sinking  Fund  Gold  Debenture  Bond,  Cs,  or. 
Monogram  flanked  by  allegorical  female.  ABN.  [2]  ($35-Up) 

126  ALABAMA  BARGE  A COAL  (CT)  1902.  781  shs,  gr. 

#21 . Ship  at  dock,  train.  ($20-Up) 

127  NEW  YORK  STATE  RWYS  (NY)  1930.  19  shs,  ol.  State 

arms.  Streetcar.  ABN.  Q 1934.  100  shs,  bl.  Both  Preferred 
Stocks.  [2]  ($35-Up) 

128  PENN  REAL  ESTATE  (PA)  1901.  8-1/2  shs,  gr.  Penn 

holding  scroll,  women  in  the  distant  background.  EAW. 
Unusual  and  fascinating!  ($35-Up) 

129  HOME  FIRE  SECURITY  (NY)  1928.  10  shs,  gr.  Company 

seal  flanked  by  cherubs.  FL-ABN.  ($20-Up) 

130  HARCUVAR  COPPER  (AZ)  1910.  1000  shs,  gr.  Deer  on 

rock.  ABN.  ($25-Up) 

131  EARL  RADIO  (NY)  1929.  25  shs,  rd.  Company  seal  fronting 

buildings,  train,  trucks.  EAW.  ($25-Up) 

132  KEYSTONE  TIRE  A RUBBER  (NY)  1919.  2 shs,  or. 

Winged  allegorical  female  flanking  company  seal.  ABN. 

($25-Up) 

133  MARCONI  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH  (NJ)  1914.  12  shs, 

bl.  Justice  flanked  by  globes  and  transmission  towers.  Light 
creases.  ABN.  POC.  ($25-Up) 

I34LAWYERS  MORTGAGE  (NY)  1929.  55  »hs,  gr.  ABN.  □ 
26  shs,  bl.  Voting  Trust  Certificate.  Ccnlral  Banknote.  [2] 

($25-Up) 

135  LAWYERS  TITLE  A GUARANTY  (NY)  1933.  15  shs,  br. 


NYC  arms,  bottom  center.  ABN.  ($20-Up) 

136  ASSOCIATED  PHARMACISTS  (DE)  1919.  200  shs,  bl. 

Crayon  cancelled.  ($10-Up) 

137  PIERCE  OIL  (VA)  1920.  14  shs,  bl.  Eagle.  ABN.  ($10-Up) 

138  NORTHERN  TEXAS  ELECTRIC  (ME)  1929.  50  shs,  ol. 

Woman  holding  lighting,  top  left.  ABN.  ($15-Up) 


139  CHICAGO,  PEORIA  A ST.  LOUIS  RWY  OF  ILLINOIS 

(IL)  1900.  $1000.  Income  Mortgage  Bond,  Cs,  go-br. 
Marginal  central  horizontal  edge  split  cither  side.  HBN. 

($25-Up) 

140  WARWICK  VALLEY  RR  (NY)  1880.  One  share.  Cattle 

resting.  State  arms.  Horse-drawn  reaper.  Train.  ($30-Up) 

141  LEHIGH  A HUDSON  RIVER  RWY  (NY-NJ)  1927.  10  shs, 

or.  Train.  Ink  cancellations  across.  FL-ABN.  POC.  ($15-Up) 

142  KNICKERBOCKER  OIL  PRODUCING  (NJ)  1904.  10,000 

shs,  gy,  go  embossed  seal  A underprinl.  Oil  site.  ($20-Up) 

143  GOTTLIEB  - BAUERNSCHMIDT  - SRAUS  BREWING 

(NJ)  1 91  _.  Shares,  gr.  Eagle  on  shield.  WBN.  U.  ($15-Up) 

144  WAYLAND  OIL  A GAS  (WV)  1916.  20  shs,  or.  Iron 

worker,  factories.  RBN.  POC.  ($20-Up) 

145  ROBBSTOWN  A MOUNTPLEASANT  TURNPIKE 

ROAD  1826.  One  share.  #8.  Printed  on  tan  laid  paper,  3- 
1/2”  x 3-1/2”.  Issued  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania.  ($70-Up) 

* * * 

A WORD  ABOUT  BIDDING 

You  may  bid  by  MAIL,  PHONE,  or  FAX,  on 
any  lot  in  this  sale.  Bids  for  this  mail  bid  only 
sale  must  be  in  our  hands  no  later  than  12:00 
Noon,  Thursday,  August  29,  1991.  All  phoned 
in  bids  and  FAX  bid  sheets  must  be  confirmed  in 
writing  with  a signature.  We  would  greatly 
appreciate  a typed  bid  sheet  if  you  use  a FAX. 
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Lot  Nos.  113  - 128 
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Lot  Nos.  129  - 134 


Lot  Nos.  135  - 140 


Lot  Nos.  141  - 144 


FRIENDS  MAIL  BID  SALE  #42 
Prices  Realized 


1 

- 145 

15 

- 135 

31  - 

135 

44 

- 140 

60 

- 120 

73 

- 120 

91  - 

165 

104  - 

140 

3 

- 1120 

16 

- 120 

32  - 

175 

45 

- 160 

62 

- 1210 

74 

- 115 

92  - 

135 

105  - 

160 

5 

- 170 

18 

- 128 

36  - 

150 

48 

- 155 

63 

- 135 

77 

- 130 

93  - 

185 

106  - 

135 

6 

- 150 

20 

- 140 

37  - 

145 

49 

- 1175 

65 

- 145 

78 

- 116 

94  - 

130 

107  - 

115 

7 

- 120 

23 

- 120 

38  - 

140 

52 

- 120 

67 

- 1150 

79 

- 140 

95  - 

163 

108  - 

130 

8 

- 1(0 

24 

- 115 

39  - 

150 

53 

- 120 

68 

- 130 

80 

- 125 

96  - 

113 

109  - 

118 

9 

« 126 

27 

- 150 

40  - 

115 

55 

- 121 

69 

- 125 

86 

- 130 

97  - 

136 

110  - 

131 

10 

- 110 

28 

- 115 

41  - 

190 

57 

- 130 

70 

- 115 

87 

- 125 

98  - 

155 

111  - 

120 

11 

- 110 

29 

- 120 

42  - 

150 

58 

* 135 

71 

- 120 

88 

- 122 

100  - 

120 

112  - 

115 

U 

- 120 

30 

- 125 
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160 

59 

- 155 

72 

- 120 

90 

- 130 

102  - 

135 

113  - 

130 

PRINTERS  & ENGRAVERS: 


ABN 

CBN 

DTL 

DW 

EAW 

FBN 

FLB 

HBN 

HLB 

IBN 

NBN 

NYB 

RWH 

SBN 

SCB 

TCC 

WBN 


American  Bank  Note 
Columbian  Bank  Note 
Draper,  Toppan,  Longacrc  & Co. 
Danforth,  Wright  & Co. 

E.A.  Wright  Banknote 
Franklin  Bank  Note  Co. 
Franklin-Lee  Bank  Note  Co. 
Hamilton  Bank  Note 
Horner  Lee  Banknote 
International  Bank  Note 
National  Bank  Note  Co. 

New  York  Bank  Note  Co. 
Rawdon,  Wright  & Hatch 
Security  Bank  Note  Co. 

Security  Columbian  Banknote 
Toppan,  Carpenter,  Casilcar 
Western  Bank  Note  & Engraving 


TERMS  OF  SALE 


1.  All  items  in  this  catalogue  are  guaranteed.  If  any  substantial  defect,  not  described  in  th< 
catalogue,  is  found  by  a purchaser  who  was  unable  to  examine  the  lots  prior  to  the  sale 
the  material  in  question  may  be  returned  within  three  days  of  receipt. 

proximations,  and  the  price  realize! 
, common  stock,  and  in  very  fini 


3. 


4. 


5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


Estimates  of  value,  printed  after  each  lot,  are  only 
may  be  lower  or  higher.  All  certificates  are  issue 
condition,  unless  clearly  described  otherwise. 

Please  bid  early.  _Bids  are  always  used  competitively;  bids  will  be  executed  at  the  lowe 

ids,  but  wif 


lossible  p „ „tll 

Bidders  unknown  to  us  are  required  to  send  a 25 


ids. 


price.  We  never  disclose  high  bid 


All  bids  must 
telephone  at 


- be  received  before  the  published  U«U„,K  vyc  w 
:phone  at  (212)  943-1880  and  by  FAX  at  (212)  908-4047  Pric 
published  in  the  next  issue  of  Friends.  If  you  can  type  your  bid  sheet 


ive  an  indication  of  the  level  _ 
deposit  or  suitable  references. 

deadline.  We  will  accept  bids  b 
Prices  realized  will  b 
we  will  appreciat 


The  auctioneer  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  lots  at  any  time  prior  to  sale. 

buyerT^M.Wthf&Corinc^'  hammer  ^ °f  ‘0t  S°‘d  is  payable  by  * 

Unless  exempt,  the  purchaser  will  be  required  to  pay  appropriate  sales  tax. 

cwgr.*i  tsitr’lS'"'  “■  *‘y’  wil1  b'  ■“'>*« 


MORE  STOCK  & BOND  CERTIFICATES! 

If  you  enjoy  collecting  certificates  and  would 
like  to  participate  in  all  the  excitement  of  a grand 
auction,  subscribe  to  R.  M.  SMYTHE  auctions. 
Subscription  rates  are  $55  (U.  S.  &.  Canada), 
S70  (international),  or  $12.50  per  catalogue. 
Subscribe  now  and  join  the  excitement! 
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26  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10004  • 212-943-1880 
1-800-622-1880  • FAX  212-908-4047 


Standard  Oil  Co.  Signed  by 
John  D.  Rockefeller... 

American  Express  Co.  with  train 
vignette.  Signed  by  Henry  Wells 
and  William  Fargo... 

Pennsylvania  Oil  Stocks  - 1860s... 

Western  Mining  Stocks  - 
1860s-1890s... 

Pierce  Arrow  Motor  Car  Co.... 

Packard  Motor  Car  Co....  ry£jj 

Prices  stated  are  for  issued  pieces  in  excellent  condition. 


Buying 

Selling 

$7,000 

P.O.R. 

$1,500 

$50-100 

$100-175 

$15-75 

$30-150 

$200 

P.O.R. 

$400 

Wanted 

PRICE  GUIDE:  The  Stock  & Bond  Collectors  Price  Guide, 

Over  12,000  Different  Photos  & Prices  by  Yatchman  $14.95  Postpaid 
Also  - CONFEDERATE  AND  SOUTHERN  STATE  BONDS  by  Criswell, 
374  pages,  Illustrated  with  values,  $25.00  Postpaid. 


WE  ARE  VERY  ANXIOUS  TO  BUY  FINE 
QUALITY  AMERICAN  STOCKS  AND  BONDS. 


PRINTED  INFORMATION  AND  OFFERINGS 
Free  of  Charge 
FAX  # 603-882-4797 


GEORGE  H. 

LaBARRE 

GALLERIES 


P.O.  Box  746  Hollis,  New  Hampshire  03049 


ANNOUNCING 

AN  IMPORTANT  AUCTION  OF 
HISTORICAL  FINANCIAL  DOCUMENTS 

We're  pleased  to  announce  our  upcomming  auction 
of  important  financial  documents,  including: 

Stock  Certicicates 
Bonds 
Fiscal  Paper 

Numerous  Items  Signed  by  Famous  Americans 
in  Financial  History 

This  auction  will  be  closing  in  November  1991. 

For  additional  information  and  catalog 
please  contact  us. 


Scott  J.  Winslow  Associates , Incorporated 
P.O.  Box  6033 

Nashua,  New  Hampshire  03063 

Toll  Free:  800-225-6233  • 603-881-4071 
Fax:  603-472-8773 


Obsolete  Stocks  and  Bonds  Fine  Autographs  and  Manuscript  Material 


Specialists  in  Fine  Quality  Autographed  Stocks  and  Bonds 


Member 

Bond  and  Share  Society  - UACC 
ANA  - Manuscript  Society 


Items  of  Interest 


The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  Visitors  Center  offers  a 
complete  view  of  the  NYSE  Market  System  through  exhibits 
and  an  exciting  view  of  its  trading  floor.  When  in  New  York, 
you  shouldn't  miss  the  NYSE  Visitors  Center. 

There  is  no  charge  for  admission,  but  tickets  are  limited. 

For  information  call  (212)  656-5168. 

Does  your  student's  school  participate  in  THE  STOCK 
MARKET  GAME?  It  is  a successful  program  of  the  Secu- 
rities Industry  Foundation  for  Economic  Education  with 
a goal  of  improving  economic  education  nationwide. 

For  more  information  on  school  participation  contact  the 
Securities  Industry  Association  at  (212)  608-1500. 


Classified  Advertisements 


The  Investment  Company  Institute,  the  non-profit  associa 
tion  of  the  investment  company  industry,  has  a variety  of 
materials  to  help  consumers  learn  more  about  investing  in 
mutual  funds,  including  informational  brochures,  directories, 
films  and  videotapes.  Many  of  these  materials  are  available 
free  of  charge;  others  at  a nominal  cost.  For  a free  catalog, 
write  to:  The  Investment  Company  Institute,  1600  M Street 
NW,  Washington,  DC  20036. 

[Send  us  information  on  events  of  interest  to  our  readers  taking 
place  in  your  area.  Whether  it  he  an  auction,  exhibition, 
lecture,  workshop  or  tour  we'd  like  to  know  about  it  so  we  can 
pass  the  word  along.  Be  sure  to  include  dates,  times,  locations 
and  a phone  number  for  further  information.] 


Mergers,  Acquisitions,  LBOs  - 

Contribute  unwanted  corporate 
archives,  autographs  to  Museum  of 
American  Financial  History.  Fully 
qualified  under  US  Treasury  Not-For- 
Profit  rules.  And  help  economic 
education,  too.  Write:  26  Broadway, 
New  York,  NY  10004-1763  or  call  (212) 
908-4519. 


WANTED:  Sports-oriented  certifi- 
cates and  paper  memorabilia.  (800) 
552-9836.  Ask  for  Steve. 


WASHINGTON  HOUSE  RESTAURANT 

at  the 

HISTORIC  STRASBURG  INN 

(17  minutes  from  downtown  Lancaster,  PA) 

Located  on  58  scenic  acres  in  the  heart  of  the  Amish farmlands 

#•  102  Room  Bed  it  Breakfast  Inn 
• Newly  Renovated  Rooms 
• Dining  Rooms  and  Banquet  Rooms 
• By  George,  Tavern 

■Ir  • Meeting  Rooms  & Lehibit  Area 
^ • Group  Rates  Available 

• Outdoor  Pool,  Game  Room,  Bicycles 
For  More  lnfimruitu.m,  write 

Historic  Strasburg  Inn 


Route  896/Hb»c*c  Orke  SlraMXfg.  PA  17579  717-687-7691 


PRESERVING  HISTORY 
WITH  CUSTOM  MUSEUM- 
QUALITY  SHOWPIECES 

We  Proudly  Offer: 

High  Grade  Wood  and  Metal  Moldings, 
Acid  Free  Matboard,  Quality  Fabrics, 
Such  as  Silks,  Suede  and  Linen  Wraps, 
Latest  in  Archival  Materials  Used  in 
Framing  Process,  Professional 
Handling  of  Materials  and 
Components  of  the  Piece, 

Very  Affordable  Prices 

For  a free  brochure,  simply  contact: 
SHOWCASE  PORTFOLIOS, 
RICHARD  E.  BADWEY, 

7777  Leesburg  Pike,  Suite  402, 
Falls  Church,  VA  22043. 
Ph.703-847-0555  Fax  703-847-9423. 


BUSINESS  AND  FINANCIAL 
HISTORIES  AND  BIOGRAPHIES  - 

Out-of-print  books  selected  for  collec- 
tors of  financial  history  and  scripophily. 
Catalogs  issued.  Ray  Boas,  Bookseller, 
407  Haddon  Avenue,  Haddonfield,  NJ 
08033,(609)795-4853. 


CANADIAN  STOCKS,  BONDS, 
CHEQUES.  Buying  - Selling.  Free 
lists  of  railroads,  mining,  industrials. 
CAPRA,  6 Regency  Court,  Oakville, 
Ontario,  L6H  2P7,  Canada, 
(416)845-2860. 


ADVENTURE  STORIES  available  on 
cassette  for  those  car  trips  with  the  kids! 
Choose  from  A Christmas  Carol, 
Gulliver's  Travels  (Journey  to  Lilliput), 
The  Pathfinder,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Twenty 
Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea,  Gul- 
liver's Travels  (To  Brobdingnag),  and  The 
Time  Machine.  Order  individually  at 
$3.98  each  or  all  6 for  $25,  includes  tax  & 
shipping!  Museum  of  American  Financial 
History,  26  Broadway,  Room  200,  New 
York,  NY  10004-1763 . 


SPECIAL  OFFER:  Friends  of 
Financial  History,  No.  1 through  7,  @ 
$25.  set;  One  copy  each  of  all  Friends 
tall  issues,  (13  magazines)  @ $39.  set; 
One  copy  each  of  all  Friends  still  in 
stock  (25  magazines)  @ $75. 

Limited  sets  available,  order  now! 


Display  Advertising  Rates 

Full  Page:  7 1/2"  x 10"  $400. 

One-Half  Page:  4 1/2"  x 7"  $225. 

One-Quarter  Page:  3 3/4"  x 4 1/2"  $150. 

Halftones  in  your  ad  will  be  billed  at  $35  ea.  Production  services  will  be  performed  by  our  printer  and  charged  with  your  space  bill. 
Advertising  deadlines  are  one  month  prior  to  publication  date.  Insert  rates  available  upon  request. 

Payment  in  US  dollars,  bank  in  US,  or  bank  wire  to  Republic  National  Bank,  Four  World  Trade  Center,  ABA#  026-004828,  Account 
#456-022-430. 

Production  Schedule  for  1991  Friends  issue  #44,  October;  #45  January.  Plan  your  advertising  now. 

Classified  Advertising 

Open  rate  $5  per  line,  3 line  minimum.  Payment  must  accompany  all  orders  for  classified  ads.  If  payment  is  not  included  with  ad 
request,  it  will  not  run.  
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Scripophily  Shop 
Opens  In  London 


Herzog  hollender  Phillips  & co.  are  pleased  to 

announce  the  opening  of  the  world  s only  shop 

sale  of  old  bonds  and  share 


exclusively  dedicated  to  the 
certificates. 

Called  'THE  SCRIPOPHILY  SHOP' , we  are 
located  in  the  attractive  Georgian  Arcade  of 
the  Britannia  Inter-Continental  Hotel  on 
Grosvetror  Square,  between  the  American 
and  Canadian  Embassies. 

Our  full  stock  of  over  1000  different 
bonds  and  shares  is  available  from  the  shop 
and  we  also  present  a large  number  of 
framed  examples 

Opening  times  are  from  10  am-6.30  pm 
Mondav-Fridav;  Saturdays  by  appointment. 
Do  please  call  in  on  your  next  visit  to 
London,  or  write/telephone/fax  for  our 
fully  illustrated  literature. 


THE  SCRIPOPHILY  SHOP 
BRITANNIA  HOTEL  • GROSVENOR  SQUARE 
LONDON  W1A  3AN  • ENGLAND 
Telephone  071-495-0580  • Fax:  071-495-0565 


HERZOG  HOLLENDER  PHILLIPS  & CO.  have  been  leading 
dealers  in  scripophily  for  over  ten  years.  Keith  Hollender  is  the 
author  of  the  book  SCRIPOPHILY  — THE  COLLECTING  OF 
OLD  BONDS  AND  SHARE  CERTIFICATES,  of  which  10,000 
copies  have  been  sold.  Our  literature  is  regarded  as  the  best  in 
the  world  — AND  IT’S  FREE! 


We  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  — 
or  better  still ’ welcoming  you  to  London. 
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ALL  3 OF  THESE 
CERTIFICATES 
& LATEST  PRICE  LIST 
$1.00  POSTPAID 
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Mail  $1  for  each  set  requested  to  R.M.Smythe  & Co.,  Inc.  26  Broadway,  Suite  271, 

New  York,  NY  10004-1701 

Include  with  your  order  request  your  name  and  mailing  address. 


